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MUcilINE OF AT. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS MONTHLY; 
$3.50 PER YEAR. 


Volume I. cannot now be had. Volume II., 
price $2.50, and Volume III., price $3.50, 
can still be supplied. Volume IV. being the 
first Volume of the NEW ENLARGED 
SERIES, bound in cloth, gilt edges, with 
suitable designs in Ink and Gold, price 
$5.00; or Volume IV. and a year’s sub- 
scription for $7.50. 


The marked success of the Magazine 
was a summed up in a recent re- 
view in The London Times: ‘“ The title 
MaGAZINE OF ART is no misnomer, for 
within a convenient compass the MaGa- 
ZINE contains a very STOREHOUSE OF ART, 
the illustrations ranging from the freest 
of Etchings and Woodcuts up to the most 
elaborate Engravings, the letter press be- 
a ste, trou , and varied to suit 

rom the 





“We have added a department devoted 
ag tg ke meg Art, commencing 
with the mber number, now ready; 
it is intended toinclude the freshest and 
most important information regarding ev- 
ery branch of the subject, together with 
concise Critical Notices of theleading Art 
Exhibitions and Publications of this coun- 
try, This department will be in charge of 
a leaderin Art matters, and will add to 
the value of the MAGAZINE OF ART as an 
exponent of American Art. 

n now giving an indication of the fea- 
tures which are about to appear, the Edi- 
tor desires to state that only a small por- 
tion of his program is here presented. 

Amongst the Papers in the early num- 
bers of the New Volume may be men- 
tioned : 

THF WORLD THEY LIVE IN,—Biographica 

Accounts of Representative British, American 

and Continental Artists. 


WINDOWS WORTH SEEING.—Illustrated 
on Remarkable Windows at Home and 
I in Cathedrals and other Edifices, by Ar- 
of the past and of to-day, 
OUT-OF-DOOR-PAPERS.—Statues 
Street, Art in the Garden, &c, 


Bgupes OF BEAUTY,—The Residences of Art 

and Artists, 

THE PASSING SHOW.—Notices of Art Exhi 
bitions all over the World. 


IN-DOOR PAPERS,.—Furniture and Sculpture 
in the House. 
THE ROMANCE OF ART.—Histories of Re- 
Pictures; Great Pictures by Un- 
known Artists ; the Wives of Artists, &c. 
BIRTHPLACES OF — ry tes which have 
Witnessed the Struggles and Successes of Great 


in the 


ae Feary te Papers &. = 


the 
Dury's Throve ; end oar Memo- 


~~ FOR CHILDREN.—The love of beauty as 
Child Pictures 


most to the least artis- =, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 
pa oa a ager me dp A 


7 Whittion, B —— = Em 
er- 
gor son: With Biogzaphical Bketsbes "and Notes. 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selected eS ee, Hew. 
Irving, Longfellow, 68, 
well, Thoreau, Emerson. With weitioel inte, 
duction and Notes. a. 
BALLADS ANDLYRICS. 150 selected 
and arranged by Hanry CaBoT $1.25. 
POETRY FOR C 
VEL ELszor, inte Ba of saat of Boston Beuonls. 327 327 
PP. fully iihustrated, " @1.00, 


AFLETS. from 

the Works of Henry Wadsworth 

Edited by a ee E. Hopapon, Mus 

trations. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections oo the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE BE. Hopa@pon. — fully illus 
with sketch of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and 
envelopes, 60 cts. 


Important Books for Primary ‘Tvachers. 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 


By Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester Univ. 
“Tt is sheciately the best 
pol Bulletin, Syracuse, N. ¥, 
Wilgae wanton ne Ouse oF PEST. sweet or” 
funny, you can find it here.”"—Iowa Normal. 

lvolume. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. B. C. Slade, Ed. Good Times, 
Tableau, Charation istxtonsd Hxorciss, To 
v Comedies, ‘ke, for hools, Kin- 


pad np Juvenile Home hm 
l volume. 16me. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By M. B. €. Slade, Author Onitren's Hew, 
Tubleaux, 


Dialogu 
Charades, Blackout Ex = adapted to 
scholars 


the Common, Grammar, and High 
16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts, 











1 volume. 


National Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock, 

Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inat., Washington, 

* Sa 16 mo. _ Beards. Price 50 ets, 


«*sAny of the ahove om sent t by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A, YOUNG & 00., Boston, Mass. 
* Quaint and happy child-songs.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


TUTTI FRUTTI, 


A Book of Child Songs. 

“ An artistic work.”—The Graphic. 

Price, $1,50, 

-Three cash vrizes $400 will be 
awarded in March, 1882, for the best color- 
ne of one or more pictures in this elegant book. 

_ f For further eo 
co enty years 0 

rr twenty y blisher. ‘The in ane yh 
ists have consented to act as the jury of 
a : 


JOHN LA FARGE, 
LOUIS C. TIFFANY, 
and carefully boxed, to on 








NEW TEXT BOOKS. 





-| THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION ; 
or, How to Read and 8; A Beries of Ex- 
ercises for Gesture, and the Culti- 
vation of the Voice; and a of nearly 
One ee and Gems for 
Reading and NEw ENLARGED 
EDITION, Dy F [. FENN the National 
Bchool or Oratory. 12mo, Extra. Price, 
as reewreS as Gis Bet tte Gas hee come 


omterey observation, and introduce it 
"—J. FAInmANKS, te Eh, of Schools, 
Springfield, M 0. 
“Thave never met with an Sor ae oe the 


subject that can be com, with it for oontsine 
— nese. AMES HUNGERFORD, Prof. 
, Baltimore, Md. 
THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A Study | 
x isthetics. By Rev. Wu.u1amM M. Re 
Pu.D., Professor of Ancient Pala- 
‘College. 12mo, Cloth, Extra. Price, $1.50. 


* Tt is good.”"—Rerv. E. E. H1a D.D., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of ennsylv: ania. 


“Tt is as good and as ‘ound as anything I 
panera Semen ae mule sz —y 4 
SCHAEFFER, Prine of Keystone 
Normal School, Kutztown, Penna. 


“I think you have ded in ning the oy 
a practical.”—Rzv. Taos. G. Appie, D.D., 
resident of Franklin and Marshall College. 
In PRE. 
FRENCH SYNTAX, on the Basis of Edouard 


er James A. __ apeeeen, Professor 
"Tanguages in W and Lee 
. f- -4 th, Extra. ice, $2.50, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or co; sent, post- 
pain, on reteipt of price. Address on 


JOHN F. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG. 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition 
to our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of 
Gounod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart 
and Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of 
good repute. , Gounod’s “ Green Hill far away ;" 
Faure’s “ Palm Branches,” and Abt’s “ Above 
the Stars,” indicate the high character of the 
composition, which are 58 in number. 

Price $2.00 Boards. $2.50 Cloth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 











to a new SON 


BOOK ‘ome AY gORGOES, just out ltwby 


book mailed for Retail Price. Liberal re- 
for quantities. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York 





receipt ot ot the price. 
GS0RGE W. HARLAN, Senin 
19 Park Place, New York. 





an Element in Education; by 
Great Masters, &c. 

—V' Churches ; 
Hidden Art in Cathedvals; Pulpits, 
Ancient and Modern, &c. 


ART FOR ARTISANS.—Practical Papers for 
Art Workmen. 

THE LADY ARTIST.—Art Training Schools ; 
How Ladies may Earn a Living by Art; Art 

Needle Work, &c. 


The-First Part of the New Volume, be- 
ing the December Part, published Novem- 
ber 15, contains 


An Original Etching by G.P. Jacomb Hood, en- 
titled 


“THE FISHER-FOLKS’ HARVEST.” 


Cassell Petter, Gal nko, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 
in the Great 





739 & 741 BROADWAY, N.Y. | 


FY Clint 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING. 


Publications by H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park Pl., “y~ 











1. Reversible Writing B per dps.(961 

2. Reversible W Book > * a 

&: Reversible Drawing Books. coat @) 180 

4. Manual of I Pen: 

6. “*Pen-that-is-a-Pen.”’ Bet ts ie 
Elastic ; No. 3, Ladies’. gross. fo LS 

6. Bookk weer 

7. of Se 

8. ; B 76 eis, 
Gesans fog Dall et one b * 

Seva 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Werds of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Atationers, 
37 Park Rew, N. Y. Clty. 


A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nasssu St., or 87 Park Row, N. Y. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


By mail. 








| $5roSQOsLL ines SV we 








THD FRINGE OF SONG. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music tor 
Elementary and Advanced 


Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 
Institutes and 


Conventions. 


By C. C. CHASE and C. C, WILLIAMS. 


The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of the 
ripened experience of these two inmost succcssiul teac! « 
| ers and conductors, and is just what might be expected 
from real live, progressive, wide-awake men. 

In presenting this work 1o the musical public, we be- 
lieve we can heartily reccommend it as tully meeting 
the requirements of a book of this scope and design, 
and that its practical uee will demonstrate that it is to- 
deed 


THE PRINCE OF SONC. 
Price, 75 cents each, by mall, $7.50 per dozen by 
Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Ne Svew vers.” | CINCINNATI 0. 


New Yerk. 








oy 
J. Percy’. Co. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Send postal for free Illustrated Catalogue, 





Sad £2 |ESTERBROOK’S “Pens 


~<a 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 Joha St., New Yorks 


Wanted on Salary. 


Ladies in every neighborhood to get up clubs for 
something new, suitable for an elegant present. 
Send 25 cents in stamps with references, for sam- 
ple. Full instructions and terms to agents. 


F. L. HORTON & ©O., Indianopolis, Ind 


ALL ABOUT KANSAS. 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL isan EIGHT-PAGE, 48 
COUMN paper, published at Topeka, Kansas, giv- 
ing Full and Reliable State News, Crop and 
Weather Reports from every County: $1.00 per 
year. Sample Copy Free. 


pate fa be Tepeenas. Dishegues, Recitations, 
Le ive py Wer Hovas Bazaasz, 21 Ry ay 
or’ 
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SPENCERIAL 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for «rial, by mail, on receiptof 25 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 














AMUSING ienaliiend 

During the past summer a young 
Frenchman proposed to his wife to 
take a trip to Switzerland. ‘‘ What is 
there .in Switzerland?” asked the in- 
genuous. fair. . ‘‘What is.there .in 
Switzerland!” echoed her husband; 
‘‘why, there is the most wonderful 
scenery in the world—lofty mountain- 
peaks, tipped with rosy snow, verdant 
dales, sleeping lakes, and—” ‘Oh! 
bother your sleeping lakes,” cried she; 
‘*take me somewhere where there are 
shops to buy things at.” 

Senator Sharon once dined with a 
literary club in New York. At the 
table he quoted from history, and, so 
the story goes, a little man at the right 
joined issue on the question. Sharon 


waxed a trifle warm, and insinuated | 


that his opponent might be a clever 
sort of a man, but history was not his 
forte. After dinner, Sharon remarked 
to a friend: ‘“‘Who is that little fel- 
low there who disputed my dates ?” 
‘**Bancroft, the historian.” 

THREE gentlemen being in a coffee 
house, one of them called for a dram, 
because h® was hot. ‘Bring me an- 
other,” says his companion, ‘‘ because 
I am cold.” The third, who sat by 
and heard them, very quietly called 
out, ‘ Here, boy, bring me a glass, be- 
cause I like it.” 





a an 

Tax principal of a training-school, on 
making her usual round of inspection, 
discovered one of.the habitually bad 
boys standing on the platform. Won- 
dering what new piece of. mischief his 
brain had devised and his fingers work- 
ed out, she gravely approached the 
little sinner: : 

‘Johnny what are you here for 
now ?” 

‘*Nothin’.” 

(More gravely.) 
standing here for ?” 

‘** Nothin’.” 

‘“Who put you here ?” 

‘‘She,” (vith a wag fof the head to- 
ward a young teacher). 

‘Now, Johnny, tell me why she put 
you here if you-were not naughty.” 

‘*Cos she was afraid I would be.” 

A child would be very apt to become 
sly, suspicious, and tricky, if such 
conduct were expected of it. 

PEOPLE who stutter can never be re- 
lied upon, as'they are always breaking 
their words. 

Wuat is the difference between a 
honey-making insect and the man who 
lives on his friends? One is a hum- 
ming-bee dnd the other a bumming he. 

Wry is a dandy like a mushroom ? 

Because he’s a regular saphead. 

His waist is remarkably slender, 

His growth is exceedingly rapid, 

And his top is exceedingly tender, 

Wuat would become of the world 
without the women?” asks an ex- 
change. ‘Terribly hard to get a fire 
started these cold mornings.” Is that 
the right answer ? 


Op friends are the surest, and the 
old popular standby Falcon steel pen 
of Esterbrook’s No. 048, is the best for 
business purposes in the market. — 


‘What are you 


























NEURALGIA, 
Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful 
Nervous Diseases.—A treatise by a well known 
physician, a specialist on these subjects, concludes 
as follows: *“* Neuralgia is one of the most painful 
of diseases, and is attended with more or less ner- 


vous irritation. Sciatica is also a form of neural- 
gia, and all painful nervous diseases come under 
that name. Neuralgia means nerve adhe, and 
therefore you can suffer with neuralgia in any 
part of the body, as the nerves are supplied to 
every 
I have for many years closely studied the cause 
neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous are 
tem, with the many that it is sub; to, 
and have found by actual experience 
d pi cause of neuralgia is 
the nervous fluid—it becomes impov 
poor, and in some cases starved, not because the 
patient does not eat, but because what is eaten is 
not appropriated to the nervous ween; — 
are many causes for this, but Dr. C. W. Benson’ 
Celery and Chamomile Pills Eze in my hands 
se eg remedy for condition and 


peeld by druggists. Price, oo ane > bax. 
Mha'N North Kutaw St., By 


a ag two boxes for $1. or six boxes for oL 50, to 
any address 


DR. C. WW. CENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINCS on a1! parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smocth; 
femoves tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin TIIS WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and ex‘ernal treatr.ent. 
A‘l fi-st class d-uggists haveit. Price$1.per package. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


FAVORITE PLESCRIPTION. 


DB. BENSON'S NEW BEMELY 











ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE-WORLD.” - 


eg A hee XO >: fF Otios, 06 Bie 
Bridgeport, Conn. nion Square. ms 








MINERALS, SCIDIVWTIFIC & MEDICAL BoOoxk 
SHELLS. BIRDS, 


And all objects of rece HISTORY are coh. TE 
1298 Belm t as Philadel hia nna 
ont Avenu e 
(Professe st , ¥ BRANCH, for — — panies Fs A 11 Greenwich iret 
meee of Chemisty and Mi Sones Phila, the American Asoc Br the Aancoment of ST 


. Specimens sent to of the world by mail. Specimen copy of <—— illustrated monthly Naturali 
Hour of 32 pages sent ea.” Subscription 7 75 cents a year, for club rates premiums see each monthly mn z 





taward given to an one at the Centennial Exp ¢£1876, and the onl; d 
ee £ IA Exposition ct 76, y award and 


My Mineralogical Catalogue of pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, hon paper so cents, boy 
cloth = cents, 7ashecp ze acalt $e = interleaved $1, 14 sheep interleaved $1.25, ? interleaved $1.:0, » (pr 
alone, x6 cents). $2.25, lath inte and the printer and engraver c me about $1,100 before a 
was pled Ng By means ve ¢ table of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The vice 
an excellent t check peepee ——— the names of all the species, and the more common varicties, arranged alp 
and preceded a oe The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table - 0 
after it will be Mi thes apeubes name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific ¢- 
fusidility and crystallizati I have very many species = on the price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no 


jon, 
stock, 
COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, re Professors, Physicians, et al. 

The ape e of x00 iMlustrate all the principal species and all th and subdivisions in Dana and other wo 
piney allthe principal Ores, &c.,&c. ‘Lhe ccllections are labe led with printed Jabel that can only be req 
The labels of the $5.coand "higher p riced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, - 
aon cases, the c the ition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are «lso accompanied by my illustrated 
tabla of svecies. The ‘he sizes civen are averace:; some smaller, many larger, 








DRIVE OUT THE BAD: READING. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 


Only § 50 Cents a Year. 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 


It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, an! 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has tauglit 
he pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father's 
cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves 25 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it, Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only v¢ 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


SELF-IM 





21 Park Place, New York 
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A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor, 
—Oo———— 


| E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
, 21 Park Piace, New Yor, 


pak 2 boi > CER 
TERMS. 


From 1ltoScopiesayear,each, - + = = «© «= §2.00 
“ 5to9 copies to one address,each, - - <- + -« 1,75 
* 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - <- <« «- 1.50 
% or more copies to one address, ee ee “eS “es ee 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send tt, 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter éf the sub- 
wriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
"bers, He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
dips: thould be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
vaper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JouRNAL to their friends 
fan have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00, 

Our Eastern Acrency.—The ScHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 


NN. 


publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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ted to § Subscribers who are in arrears will greatly 
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1 and 1870 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 1882 
erest- |. The publishers are happy to say that the 
circulation of the ScHooL JOURNAL, soon to 
equal §@Rter on its 
TWELFTH YEAR, 
vesas $488 greatly increased, and is increasing 


every day. Let every subscriber and every 
agent aid us to swell-the list. Remember, it 
Pays to take the ScHoot JourNAL. It will 
Cost you only $2.00 a year, with no charge 
for postage. For this sum, you get 800 
PAGES 2f educational material of the most 
Valuable kind. Send 10 cents for specimen 
copies and our new Premium List. 
E. L. Keitoee & Co. 


THE laws of mental development are just 
certain, and may be as clearly understood, 
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as the laws of physical growth. A person is 
no better qualified to enter upon ‘the duties of 
a teacher without knowing these mental 
laws and understanding a system of teach- 
ing in accordance with them, than one would 
be to undertake the duties of a physician 
who knew nothing of the laws of health and 
the philosophy of medicine.—Supt. CALKINS. 





THE death of: Supt. Thomas W. Field of 
Brooklyn will end the contest waged for his 
removal. ‘While Mr. Field has administered 
his office equal to the average standard and 
perhaps above it, there has been a desire on 
the part of many who wish to elevate the 
schools to obtain a man of more advanced 
views ; this had ripened into a fixed pur- 
pose. 


A GENTLEMAN started a paper for Black- 
smiths and Wheelwrights. ‘‘ You don’t say ? 
They won’t take a paper!” But they do that 
very thing. The proprietor, says, that an 
agent has no difficulty in getting subscrip- 
tions among the men who shoe horses. Being 
in a blacksmith’s shop in a country town we 
saw a copy of this paperon the work bench. 
“TItisa very good paper,” said the black- 
smith. ‘“‘I got the idea of using steel shoes 
from it.” In that town the teacher did not 
take an educational journal. The black- 
smith was ahead there. 








Why intelligent people will breathe air 
that is only fit for the ‘black hole of Calcut- 
ta,” when good airis abundant, is a mystery. 
Entering a prayer-meeting lately, after it 
had been in session for an hour, the air was 
found foul beyond description. Ministers and 
teachers should explain the absolute need of 
good air. ‘‘ Men kill themselves, they do 
not die,” says a modern physician. The 
habit of breathing good air should be fixed 
in early childhood. Let the teacher appoint 
a “committee on ventilation”; have them 
open the doors and windows. God gave us 
air to have us breathe it. 





THE appointment, by the Mayor, of five 
new members of the City Board of Educa- 
tion, rejecting such men as J. D. Vermilye, 
Charles Place, W. H. Wickham, J. Katzen- 
berg, T. W. Moriarty, and others, has at- 
tracted considerable attention. It is con- 
ceded that it requires from two to three years 
to learn the main features of the public- 
school system. Noman is fitted to talk about 
it under a year of experience. It is a pity, 
therefore, to have such men dropped from 
a membership they have so long and well 
adorned. The schools have been greatly ben- 
efitted by their services. We thank them in 
the name of the schools. 





A man celebrated for operating psycholog- 
ically on men says: “‘ Take up a conviction 
and inaugurate it with your life.” If there 
is any man who should have settled convic- 
tions, it is the teacher. He is dealing with 
forming minds; they will be what he is, in 
a very large sense.. While a few are largely 
inspired, the majority take their color from 





their surroundings. Children are what their 
mothers make them because they are so 
much with their mothers in their forming 
years. Children of mothers with convic- 
tions, have convictions. The teacher whose 
mind ismade of putty cannot be expected to 
grind brilliancy on a mind that is made ‘of 
diamond. 


* 





THE young people who attend the schools 
have minds that cannot be satisfied with the 
studies set before them, no matter how im- 
portant they are. There is scarcely a house- 
hold that does not take a newspaper; and 
thus the thoughts and deeds of to-day are 
discussed by young and old. The teacher 
should direct this current of thought that 
rolls along in the mindsof his pupils. They 
should be interested in the great events of 
the times, they should be diverted from the 
crimes that are too often made the principal 
theme. 

In another column a “ Diary of Events” 
will be found; it will be continued from 
week to week. It will furnish a basis for 
questions, and may be made the means of 
extending the information of the pupils con- 
cerning the world in which they live. 





Ir is not long since that at a meeting of 
teachers in Ohio, a lady urged the teachers 
to present the subject of temperance to the 
children of the schools.. A man replied that 
‘the only way to cure intemperance was for 
all to drink wine and beer, etc.” All have 
heard this talk, and so it need not be given 
in full. ‘‘ Have you traveled in Europe?” 
said the lady. The man said, ‘‘ No, but he 
had read about the matter.” ‘‘ Well, sir, I 
have been there, and can tell you this: ‘ In 
Geneva a total-abstinence society has been 
formed, of which the Rev. Louis Rochat is 
president, and the society affirms that, they 
as Swiss citizens, fare saddened at the rav- 
ages caused by the abuse of drink in their 
country, and afflicted because of the innum- 
erable evils that intemperance brings, have 
felt the necessity to counteract at any price 
and with utmost energy the overwhelming 
foree of this stream of evils. To this end 
they have constituted themselves the Swiss 
Soeiety of Temperance.” 





A Lapy visited a house in a back street in 
New York and found a boy of five years tied 
in a chair. His mother was an American 
woman of seeming intelligence. In expla- 
nation she said, ‘‘ He is very bad ; he keeps 
hammering, hammering from morning till 


night. He will not sit still.” ‘‘ Have you 
sent him to school ?” ‘“ Yes, but they won’t 
have him; he won’t sit still.” He was a 


bright-looking child, and the visitor said to 
herself : ‘‘ He has an active nature, that is 
all.” She sent him to a kindergarten, and 
his happiness was unbounded. At another 
visit the mother showed with much pride 
her little boy’s book of work which he took 
home at the end of term. She said: “‘The 
teacher must have great patience to teach 
my boy to dothat. Ican’t learn my chil- 
dren such things.” She expressed great 
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gratitude. She said she tried to write a note 
to the teacher the last day of the term, but 
could not “because,” she said, ‘‘it made me 
cry so. I went to the kindergarten one day, 
but I cried so I was ashamed to go in.” 





WE print elsewhere a list of questions sent 
out by State Supt. V. B. Cochran of Mich- 
igan, for the use of the county examiners. 
Read them. 75% of correct answers will win 
a certificate to teach in a State that has had 
a high educational standing. We print them 
because they will be handy for principals of 
grammar schools to propose to their pupils. 

The proposal of such questions to candidates 
for teachers’ certificates is a farce. Look at 
them! Under ‘‘Theory and Art of Teaching” 
are five questions. The answers to the first 
three would be about as follows: (1) ‘‘ The 
essentials of a good school ?”? Why, that the 
teacher be well grounded in knowledge—a 
good deal better grounded than is required 
by State Supt. Cochran. (2) ‘‘ The most com- 
mon evils in our schools?” Why, the admis- 
sion of a host of ignorant and poorly quali- 
fied persons as teachers, a practice that 
should be sturdily withstood by every State 
Superintendent of schools. (3) A teacher 
‘‘may become more efficient” by going to a 
school where teachers are taught how to 
teach ; he will not become an “efficient” by 
knowing only the answers to this list of 
questions. 
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A PROFESSION is a body of men hedged 
about with rights, privileges and prerogatives 
denied to others. The three learned profes- 
sions, law, medicine and theology, do not 
owe their origin to self-assumption, nor are 
they the outgrowths of caste, but are the ex- 
ponents of the reverence that is instinctively 
felt for superior wisdom, skill and worth. In 
this country the conditions for the member- 
ship in the teaching class are fixed by law, 
and admittance is guarded by formal exam- 
inations. In this wehave seemingly one of 
the marks that distinguish a profession from 
a “calling.” But what is the test for admis- 
sion? That kind and amount of knowledge 
possessed by every intelligent and moder- 
ately educated man and woman. This test, 
then, is formal and not real; our defenses 
are shadow, and not substance. Examina- 
tions are based on the idea that fitness to 
teach'is the possession of a certain amount 
of general knowledge. Ifthe possession of 
ordinary knowledge is the test of fitness to 
teach, then there is no real ground in law 
for recognizing teaching as a profession. 

Of the two kinds of human employment, 
severally involving the resources of the 
hand and of the head, teaching unmistak- 
ably belongs to the second. It is an intel- 
lectual occupation, and it further belongs to 
that restricted rank in which rational prac- 
tice demands a large body of peculiar knowl- 
edge and the use of the highest faculties of 
the mind. 

Three conditions are required for a typical 
profession: 1. The art must involve the con- 
servation of human interests of the first or- 
der. 2. The proper conservation of these in- 
terests must involve the exercise of extra- 
ordinary skill. 3. The possession of a peculiar 
body of knowledge, scientific, and difficult 
to attain. 

A most discouraging circumstance is the 
skepticism and indifference among promi- 


nent teachers as to the existence and value 
of educational science. 

Fitness for teaching involves two distinct 
factors: 1. General scholarship or literary 
culture, 2. A body of special knowledge ac- 
companied by technical skill. So far as 
general knowledge goes, every well-educat- 
edman and woman has partial qualifications 
for teaching. There is one element of truth 
in the popular belief that scholarship is syn- 
onomous with teaching ability. If, however, 
admission to our calling were conditioned 
on the general possession of that special 
knowledge which constitutes the science of 
teaching, then it would be a profession in the 
best sense of the term.—W. H. Payne. 

For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEACHING FOR MONEY. 
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By ALice A, DRAPER. 

No one deprecates the mercenary hireling more 
than I do, but have we not gone too far? The pay 
of teachers is an item of importance. Mercenary 
teachers as I understand it, are those who regardless 
of qualifications and obligation, stay the required 
hours in school and never think of teaching. Not 
for money ? What should they teach for? What 
does that farmer work for ? What is that merchant 
in his store for? What is that book-keeper at the 
desk for? What does that dressmaker make 
dresses for? The milliner, hats and bonnets? 
What does the lawyer practice for; and how 
many ministers of the gospel would continue 
preaching, were it not for the money? How could 
the ministers, the lawyers, merchants and farmers, 
live, support and educate their families, were it not 
for the money ? 

They have one and all chosen their life work. 
That work must necessarily bring them the means 
of ‘subsistence, of comfort, because they give all 
their time and energy to their work. They all de- 
mand the highest possible remuneration and work 
for it. They earn it and it belongs to them. Yes, 
minister and all, for not only is ‘‘the laborer worthy 
of his hire,” but the live minister like the live 
teacher works and has to keep at work, as long 
as he fills his position. 

Generally speaking, the people have abandoned 
the idea of anybody working for others just out of 
pure love for the work regardless of their own 
wants and necessities, except the teachers. This 
is not quite clear yet to the masses, why teachers 
should be paid and well paid. If all our teachers 
cannot be assured a salary, which managed with 
prudence, will insure competency for years when 
usefulness in the school-room is passed, then this 
nation does not merit any teachers. Impostors are 
too good for such nigglardliness to practice upon. 

Teaching for money? Why not let the honor of 
the office of President, and Vice President, etc., be 
sufficient remuneration ? You can all see how in- 
just and unreasonable this would be. It is equally 
so for the teacher. 

Teach for money? Be sure you are worth what 
is paid for your services, nor need you assume the 
care of giving so much more every day than you 
bargained to give. The merchant who sells, does 
not give his customers a gallon more, an extra 
pound or yard for buying of him, nor is the teacher 
at all obligated to work on this plan. Only be sure 
that you give FULL measure, yes, heaping full if 
you will, and can stand it, but beyond that do not 
go, for it is demoralizing. It teaches the people to 
exact, expect more of you than of any one else, and 
more than they have any claim to. 

Give full measure and remember that ‘‘charity 
begins at home.” 


HOW I READ ENGLISH HISTORY. 


I began with Miss Strickland’s ‘Queens of Eng- 
land,” which was so fascinating I hardly realized 
that it was history. It is a good idea to make a 
historical chart while reading her works, as the 
writing it out in regular, genealogical tables, helps 











to retain itin memory. Then I read “Queens of 


Scotland,” by the same author, followed by Hum 
Smollett, Macaulay, and McCarthy’s “History , 
our own Times.” 

These gave me a good foundation of English fj 


of fiction and poetry: Bulwer’s ‘“‘ Harold,” gave ¢} 


‘“‘Tvanhoe” told me how people lived and moved 
time of Richard I. ‘Scottish Chiefs” added a th 
ling interest to the reign of Edward I. In “tj 


I found much to awaken sympathy. ‘‘Agincourf 
gave me full particulars of the great battle ther 
In ‘‘ Last of the Barons,” I saw the great Warwid 
in his every day dress and manners, while ‘(Cy 


tory, which I “filled in” with the following worgy" 


details of his life and death as no historian 4 


Wickliffites” and ‘Caged Lion” of Henry IV.’s ting 


dinal Pole,” “‘ Windsor Castle,” and ‘Queen Mary 


came in well with Henry VIII. and Mary. Ke 
worth gave me a near view of Elizabeth and hs 
vanity. ‘‘The Fortunes of Nigel” with James 
‘* Woodstock” with Cromwell’s brief career, co 
pleted the list. After all these I found that Howitt 
“Northern Heights of London” gave much inform 
tion of noted persons spoken of in these books. 

If one has not time for so long a list, the Epo 
of History series, consisting of sixteen volume 
contains most interesting matter in a condens 
form, and the books are so small and light as to | 
easily handled. I have not read many, but : 
charmed with those few, of which the “ Age , 
Elizabeth,” stands out as one of the most valuabi 
It gives the English and contemporary history 
that age of which Emerson says, ‘‘ There never y 
such a period in the world. The only one comp 
able to it, is that.of the Greek age when Perick 
was surrounded by the great artists, the great poet 
the great historians and philosophers of Gree 
These are the two remarkable periods of intellec 
light—the time of Elizabeth—and the time of Per 
cles.” We surely ought to know something al 
such an age. 

After reading these books, I read Motley, Robe 
son’s ‘‘Charles V.” and Prescott’s ‘‘Philip II.,” th 
Motley’s histories, which fascinated me. Afte 
wards, Holmes’ ‘‘ Memoir of Motley,” inspired 1 
with admiration for him personally. 

Of course, one cannot read all these books in 
week or month. I who have more leisure than W 
men average, have spent years in completing 


some definite plan.—T he Household. 


NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 





In the fall of 1880, under a joint arrangemcut } 
tween Richard T. Auchmuty, of this city, and 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
technical school for the industrial education 
artisans in the elements of mechanics and of desig 
was established in a building specially erected 
presented by Mr. Auchmuty for the purpose, 3 
situated in First Avenue, near 68th Street. 
school at once drew a large attendance. Clas 
were formed for practical instruction in drawil 
and design, decoration in distemper, modelling # 
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list, but it was time well spent, and much more ci 
be accomplished in reading, as in any thing else, hei 


carving, carriage draughting and plumbing. oF 


no less than 143 pupils were enrolled. The sche 
was open day and evening. Lectures were gi™ 


feature was made of shop instruction by forem# 
and journeymen from factories in this city. 
Since the schools were closed last spring a weall 
gentleman of this city has given $50,000 to the Mé 
ropolitan Museum of Art to be devoted to the 


vancement of art education. It has therefore be 


deemed best to withdraw the art classes from * 
building at 68th street and to establish ti 
on an independent basis at Glass Hall, in ¥ 
street. The artisan classes will remain in the ® 
street building and be known as the New Yé 
Trade Schools. The school for the decorative ‘ 
will be under charge of John Buckingh: form 
manager of the schools, and the trade schools 

be under the supervision of Mr. Charles F. Wi 
gate, sanitary engineer, who had charge 





winter of the classes in plumbing and sgnitary ° 


by specialists in the trades and arts, but a pray 
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ae be. Chandler, president of the Board of Health. and| ,.2t Pupils learn to add readily and accurately is|}it. It is a part of a verb and part of an adjec- 
— Egleston of the School of Mines of Coban of the highest importance. The pupils of the/tive.” That is right. John, tell what your idea is 
- Sting College, will tale part in the series of lest primary departinent of school"No. 50, in this city |and we will see whether you have the correct idea 
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umes GOOD TEACHERS RARE. 
or, CON 
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, Mr. Frederick W. Gunn of Washington, Conn., 
inform@iras in no sense a great scholar; neither did he send 
ks, ds out of his school distinguished for any excep- 
Epocifional amount of knowledge. For what was he 
rolumemfoted, then? Simply for making, by certain pecu- 
ndens@§ar and original methods of his own, men out of the 
as to Woys placed under his care; for quickening their 
but al§pprehensions, strengthening their moral force, for 
‘Age @nocculating them with that insatiable hunger for 
aluabl@{nowledge, which is the most incommunicable of 
story @uman traits, and also placing within their reach 
‘ver Waghe means to acquire that knowledge. The boy sent 
compaijut of Mr. Gunn’s training was unable to tell a lie, 
Pericl@r shirk a duty; whether he was dull or clever he 
at poct@tleast wanted to learn, and knew intelligently how 

Greecgio learn. 
ellectug® There have been hundreds of thousands of teach- 
of Pew@rsin England and the United States, and out of the 
g abogpast undistinguishable crowd half a score perhaps 
tand out, known of all men as born to their voca- 















Robetqfion. We can all call them over, and we all prob- 
[.,” thably should begin with Arnold of Rugby. Why is it 
Aftqfhat the number is so small? There have been hun- 
ired mreds of clergymen, of lawyers, of physicians and 
f artists who may justly be called great in their 

ks in @everal callings. Is it that the science of teaching 
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emands an exceptional faculty, or more profound 
dy than any other? Is it not, on the contrary, 
hat the great body of so-called teachers either use 
heir business as a makeshift, a stepping-stone to 
omething better, or totally misapprehend the pur- 
pose of teaching altogether ? They look upon the 
holarasan empty pitcher to be filled with a certain 
umber of facts or rules for mental operations. Some 
itchers areof very small capacity, others hold all 
hat is poured into them. The success of the teacher is 
opularly measured by the capacity of the pupil; 
ence he values those who will do him most credit. 
he dull boy in a school is thrust aside; he is there 


nent 0 
and 

Art, 
ation 
f desig 


ted aga sufferance. Yet his responsibility or his place 
se, am the world is as large as that of the clever lad. 
at. he teacher who was born to his calling, like Ar- 
Class@mold or Gunn, recognizes in every boy material for 
irawiggpis skill; the immature mind placed in his keeping 
ling a8 Rot an empty vessel to be filled with matter ex- 
ng, aeraneous to itself, but a live creature to be stimu- 
» schomated, restrained, trained and fitted for its future 
e giv@work. Such a man, to carry out his work success- 
1 prgully must have keen and broad human sympathies; 
foremq@@e must be in thorough fellowship both with the 

anxieties of the parent and the incapacity of the 
wealthgpoy ; he must have the temper of sixty and the tem- 
the MegPerament of sixteen to penetrate the barrier which 
the s@pvery boy raises instinctively against ‘‘the teacher.” 
ore beste is like the young divinity student who preaches 
om tf @ world of whose temptations, truths and errors 
n thegpe 18 ignorant. The material on which they both 
in sgrork is, by, sheer force of their position, unknown 
the 6simre them. 

w Yoq™ Such men are rare. Hence, when one ‘of them 
ive atgples, the world of boys and those who love boys put 
form@g" Mourning. It is a pity that those of their pro- 
ols rgssion who are left behind do not study the secret} 
*, Wig! their success and try to catch something of the 
ze M@Pirit which gave them their peculiar power. — 

ary § vune, 





ON the day of victory no weariness is felt.—Arabic 


to add in an accurate and independent manner have 
also learned subtraction, multiplication and divis- 
ion. Those who are really able to add properly are 
half way through the fundamental rules. 

There is such a thing as spending much time on 
addition and yet not teaching addition. This is the 
case in most our public schools. (1). The pupil 
learns how to add in a slow and halting way and is 
then pushed on to subtraction, etc. ; in this case he 
rarely learns to add swiftly. (2). He is drilled on 
addition for a long time, and wastes the time that 
might better be spent on other things. Of course 
the question ishow to accomplish the most with 
the least outlay of time. Supposing the class to be 
able to manage abstract numbers. 

(1). Let us take a class or school and write on the 
board 1, 2, 3, etc., up to 10, exercise the pupils in 
concert in counting back and forth. Increase the 
rapidity. Extend the line to 20. Take single pupils 
and let them count up and back in one breath. 
Having started on this they will continue the drill 
at home. 


(2). Count up by two’s to 10; to 20. Then start 
with, and thus cover the odd numbers. Count 
backward also. Count up and back with one breath, 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. Count up and back twice 
with one breath. 

Let us now have a few definitions. Counting is 
giving the number of units in a quantity of units 
by (properly) naming each unit successively. The 
pupil must have the power to remember the names 
of the units and the order in which they come. Ad- 
dition is giving the number of units in two or more 
quantities without stating each unit successively. 
The pupil must have the power to remember what 
the total produced in combining two or more num- 
bers. How to add we must know what totals are 
produced by adding 2’s, 3's, 4's, 5’s, 6’s, etc.; by 
adding 2’s and 3’s; by adding 2’s, and 4’s, etc., etc. 
Hence the old table work 2 and 1, 3 and 1, is good 
if properly done. It is bad if the pupil is set 
to remember the very numerous combinations ab- 
stractly. 

(3), Put on the board 8, 5, 1,.4, 8, 6, 2, 9, 4, 8, 5, 3, 
7, and put 1 underneath and read from right to left 
and left to right. If possible have a frame of a dozen 
slats in which this combination is varied, suspend- 
ed before the school: let them add one to each num- 
ber. In this case they think of a number one greater. 
That is they see 3 and think of 4; they see 5 and 
think of 6, etc., etc... 

(4). Proceed with 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, slowly in the 
same way, remembering that the combination is 
difficult as the number is larger, and hence that it 
will take more time to remember the combination 
of 9, with the row of figures than that of 1. They 
must learn to think of a number 9 greater. Turn to 
this row of figures and ask yourself; what num- 
ber is 9 greater than 3? than 5? than 1? It will 
take time. 

(5). Put on the board such combinations as these, 
141; 14141; 241; 1414141; 341; 24+2; 14+14+1+ 
14+1; 441; 342; 242+1; 541; 4+2;34+3; 242+2;2 
+1+2+1; etc., to show the pupils the parts of a 
number. Ask them the different combinations 
that will make up 10, for example. 

(6). ask two 4’s are how many? two 5's? 
two 9’s2 etc. This lays the foundation for multipli- 
cation. 

If this work is done systematically and steadily 





the pupils will learn to add with great rapidity. 





a participle? ‘‘No sir, door is a noun, 
am wrong, but you asked my idea of a participle— 
that the way I understood it from the book.” That 
is right, John. Now Pearl, give us the book defini- 
tion. ‘‘‘A participle, isa form of the verb which 
has the nature partly of a verb and partly of an ad- 
jective,’ but teacher I do not understand what is 
meant by ‘nature of a verb’ or adjective.” Class, 
tell Pearl what a verb is used for? ‘To assert ac- 
tion, being or state.” Then, Pearl, what must be 
the nature of a verb? Ifa boy is continually fight- 
ing what is that boy’s nature? If a verb is con- 
tinually asserting action, being or state what is 
the nature of a verb? If an adjective is continually 
describing or limiting a noun or a pronoun what is 
the nature of an adjective ? 

‘*T see it now, teacher.” Pupils, look at this sen- 
tence. The singing bird is dead. What part of 
speech is “bird?” “A noun.” What kind of a 
bird is it? “A singing bird.” What then must 
“singing” be? ‘‘An adjective.” Have we any 
part of the nature of a verb in the word “‘singing (’ 
‘Yes sir.” Now then, if ‘‘singing” contains part of 
the nature of a verb and is used in an adjective 
sense, what must ‘it be? How many know and 
understand the definition of a participle ? (All hands 
go up?) Class, how many of you have made 
lemonade? All, I see. What did you take tomake 
lemonade? ‘‘ Why, sugar, water and lemons make 
lemonade.” When you taste the lemonade you 
could perceive the natural taste of sugar, water 
and lemons. We want to make a participle. What 
must we put init? ‘‘ Why, a verb and adjective, 
makes a participle.” The participle tastes of both 
verb and adjective. 

The above may not be new, but it is the way 
participles were handled in my school last week. 

; oes ok 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE NEW 
YORK NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Numerous childish faces made sunshine in the 
large assembly room of the training department of 
the Normal College—a pleasant prospect, truly. 
The work of the day was about to be ushered in 
with fitting ceremonies. Sweetly the young voices 
blended in chanting the Lord’s Prayer. A chapter 
of the Bible was read, a hymn was sung, and 
then several members of the school stood up, one 
after another, and gave the following quotations 
with a beauty and clearness of rendition which 
impressed usas quite delightful : 

‘* All are architects of fate, 
Working in these halls of time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme, 
* Nothing useless is, or low, 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest, 
—LONGFELLOW..” 
‘Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
—SHAKESPEARE.” 

‘¢ A man who has no money is poor; but a man who 
has nothing but money is still poorer.” 

- Now a class arose and recited that beautiful poem, 
‘‘ A Psalm of Life ”—recited it with feeling, so that 
we knew they understood the poem. A song com- 
pleted the opening services. 
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LESSON ON PERSPECTIVE. 

A “general” lesson was witnessed. That is, a 
model lesson was given toa training-school class 
by a training school teacher before a class of pupil 
teachers from the Normal College. This lesson was 
essentially a drill and review of points taught the 
children proviously, differing in this respect from 
the usual ‘‘ general” lessons, which are devoted to 
teaching things entirely new. The pupil teachers 
made notes of all points which seemed to them 
good. But let us listen to the sweet, enthusiastic 
voice which is now holding the children of the class 
in thrall. 

“Tt is a beautiful spring day; the sun is shining, 
but sadness fills the heart of a young man who is 
about to leave Rome, where he has been studying 
for two years under an old, gray-haired artist, try- 
ing to perfect himself in art. Wistfully he looks 
around the studio, where he has spent so many 
happy hours. Watch him. He has an idea. Lest 
in the coming years, the memory of this pleasant 
room will fade from his mind, he will make a rapid 
sketch—something that will, in the future, bring 
back to him the happy hours spent in Italy.” (Q. 
What department of drawing is it, the knowledge 
of which enabled him to make this sketch? A. 
Perspective. Q. What is perspective? A. Per- 
spective is that department of drawing which 
‘teaches us how to represent objects as they appear 
tothe eye, with due regard to the laws of distance, 
position, light, and shade.) ' 

‘‘ The sketch is completed, and the time has come 
to start. Now he stands on the deck of the steamer, 
waiting for it to leave, and, as he waits, he sees ap- 
proaching another vessel, which the captain says is 
of the same size as the one he is on. Now he 
watches it come nearer and nearer, until itis moored 
at the dock at which heis.” (Q. What changes, 
if any, would he see in the apparent size of the ves- 
sel from the time when it first comes in sight until 
it is moored at the landing? A. It grows larger 
and larger.” Q. What is the law? A. Objects ap- 
pear to increase in size as they approach us. Q. 
What was actually true of the size of the vessel? A. 
It was the same all the time.) 

“Now on the dock he sees a bird, which he sup- 
poses to be a sea-gull. It plumes its wings for 
flight, it rises into the air; he watches it as it flies 
swiftly, swiftly out of sight.” (Q. Would there be 
any difference in the apparent size of the bird from 
the time he first saw it until it finally disappeared? 
What changes would there be? A. The bird would 
grow smaller and smaller. Q. What is the law? 
A. Objects appear to diminish in size as they recede 
from us.) 

“The vessel starts. Eight days pass, and the 
young man is at home, He promises to show his 
sister the sketch of the studio: she is studying per- 
spective. Before he shows it to her, he tells her 
about it, letting her apply the laws she has learned. 
And some of the questions which he asked her I 
shall now ask you.” (Q. The floor was made of 
wocden boards, uniform in length and width, and 
extending the entire length of the room. If he, in 
drawing, stood at one end looking down, how would 
herepresent the boards? A. By parallel horizon- 
tal lines receding directly from him. Q. Give me 
the law. A. Parallel horizontal lines, which recede 
directly from us, seem to approach each other; and, 
if sufficiently prolonged, will meet on the horizon, 
the line supposed to be drawn at the level of the 
eye, at a point called the point of sight, which indi- 
dates the centre of our view. Q. By what kind of 
lines did he represent the place where the walls 
to the right and left joined the floor? A. By par- 
allel horizontal lines receding directly from him. 
Q. How would he make them incline? A. Upward. 
Q. Whatisthelaw? A. Horizontal lines below the 
level of the eye seem to incline upward as they re- 
cede. Q. By what kind of lines did he represent 
the place where the walls to the right and left join- 
ed the ceiling? A. By parallel horizontal lines, re- 
ceding directly from him. Hedid he make them 
incline? A. Downward. Q. Whatisthe law? A. 
Horizontal lines above the level of Sthe eye seem to 
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zontal? A. Upper. @. Why ? A: Because the ceil- 
ing of the room is ‘af a greater distance from the 
eye of the observer than the floor of the room. Q. 
To what point did he make them incline? A. Point 
of sight. Q. Whereis the pointof sight? “A. Right 
opposite the eye. Q. When he drew the lines where 
the walls in front and back joined the floor and ceil- 
ing, how did he represent them? A. By parallel 
horizontal lines, which did not recede from him. 
Q. What is the law?» A. All lines, whether hori- 
zontal or oblique, which do not recede from us, ap- 
pear in their true position.) 

“Now the young man showed the sketch to his 
sister” (uncovering a sketch in colored crayons, on 
the board of studio and its contents, chair, table, 
easel, etc). (Q. By what kind of linesdid he repre- 
sent these posts [pointing to posts}? A. By verti- 
cal lines that did not recede from him. Q. What is 
the law? A. All objects in the vertical position 
seem to be vertical. Q. Point out the picture of 
some other line illustrating the law just recited. 
[Child points to legs of table, sides of windows, legs 
of chair.} Q. What law did he illustrate? A. All 
objects in the vertical position appear to be vertical. 
Q. Find the lines which illustrate the law that par- 
allel horizontal lines, which recede directly from us, 
appear to approach each other. (Child points to 
meeting of side wall with floor and ceiling, and to 
the boards of the floor,] Q. What lines illustrate 
the law that all lines, whether horizontal or oblique, 
which do not recede from us, appear in true posi- 
tion? [Child points to meeting of back wall with 
floor and ceiling, and to the upper and lower parts 
of windows.] Q. Give the law for the reason that 
this post [pointing] appears smaller than that 
{pointing}. A. All objects appear to diminish in 
size as they recede from us—diminish in length and 
width.) 

“His sister is called away, and he stops to think 
of how much pleasure this picture will be able to 
give him when completed. ‘Why,’ he says to him- 
self, ‘I shall be able by means of this to bring to 
mind every part of the studio, and shall feel as 
though I were there. I owe all of this to my knowl- 
edge of perspective and the power I have to apply 
that knowledge.’ I wonder if we have ever thought 
of the many pleasures perspective enables us to en- 
joy? Why, but for it, no pictures suggestive of 
country life and sweet, fresh air; no pictures of the 
grand old ocean, bringing to mind the salt breezes, 
could we have in this close, shut-up city. Imagine 
for a moment a picture of the ocean. We know 
one part of the picture to be just as near to us as 
another—but look—can we not almost feel the spray 
from the nearest wave as it it dashes against the 
shore? And does not that little wave over there— 
the one that gleams and sparkles so—seem mucin 
farther away? The ship in the distance, with the 
sun just touching the sails, do we not know that it 
is just as near to us as the wave? and yet, how far 
away it seems! Or, think again, still with the 
knowledge that we can touch with our hands every 
part of the canvas, of a little brown house nestling 
among the trees. A large willow grows at the side 
and protectingly bends over the old home; we can 
almost hear the birds singing their good-night carol 
in the tree-top, for the sun is going down, and it is 
time for supper. A dear old lady stands at the 
door; she is looking way far off to those hills. How 
far away they seem! Perhaps she is watching the 
last shadows upon them, for very beautiful they 
are, as the sun just gently kisses them good-night. 
Or can she be looking for this rosy-cheeked little 
urchin ¢ Her grandson he probably is, and so near 
to us that we can see the smile on his fuce, and can 
almost hear him whistle as he drives the cows 
home. So you see that the eye does not always tell 
us the exact truth about forms and distance. It is 
the sotrrce of our greatest pleasure that it does not ; 
the literal truth often has to be found out by the 
sense of touch.” 

The laws illustrated by the lesson having been 
written upon the board by members of the class, 
the children were dismissed, and the class of pupil- 
teachers discussed the points of the lesson. Their 





“cline downward as they recede, Q. Which lines 
di2 he make incline more, the upper or lower hori: 


attention was drawn te the importance of the ele- 
ment of surprise in teaching, as shows jn this lesson 


by the unexpected revelation of the sketch of the 
studio on the board. They then noted the apt illus- 
trations used by the teacher, the disappearing sea- 
gull and the approaching ship; the vivid pictures 
drawn, and the principles of teaching involved in 
the lesson. Especially was their attention drawn 
to the fact that these principles apply equally to 
the primary and grammar grades. 
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STUDY THE CHILD. 

A teacher might as well scold a child for being 
near-sighted as for being naturally dull. Some 
children have great verbal memory, others are 
quite the reverse. Some minds develop early, oth- 
ers late. Some have great power of acquiring, 
others of originating; some appear stupid because 
the spring has never been touched. The dunce of 
the school may turn out in the end the genius of the 
age. If we would do justice to the human mind, 
we must find its peculiar characteristics, and adapt 
ourselves to individual wants. Let me tell youa 
little incident which bears upon this point. Last 
summer I had a girl who was exceedingly backward 
in all her studies. She was at the foot of her class, 
and seemed to care but little about her books. 
During singing I noticed that this girl had a re- 
markable clear sweet voice, and I said to her, ‘‘Jane, 
you have a good voice, and you may lead in the 
singing of the next piece.” She brightened up, and 
from that time her mind seemed to be more actite. 
Her lessons were attended to, and she soon gained 
a high rank. One day I said, ‘‘ Well, Jane, you are 
getting along very well; how happens it that you 
do so much better than at the beginning of the 
term ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know why it is,” she replied. 

‘I know what she told me the other day,” said a 
companion. 

‘“‘ And whatjwas that ?” I asked. 

‘“Why, she said she was encouraged.” 

She felt that she was not dull in every thing. She 
had learned self-respect, and thus ‘she was encour- 


There was in the school an exceedingly dull boy. 
One day the teacher took up the lad’s dictionary, 
and, opening it, found the blank leaves covered 
with drawings. He called the boy to him. 

“Dida you draw these ?” said the teacher. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, with a downcast look. 

“T do not think it well for boys to draw in their 
books,” said the teacher; ‘‘and I would rub these 
out if I were you; but they are well done. Did you 
ever take lessons in drawing ?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy. 

“Well, [think you have a talent for drawing; I 
should like you to draw me something when you 
are at leisure, at home, and bring it to me.” 

The boy felt he was understood. He began to 
love his teacher. He became animated and fond of 
his books. After this he became an engraver, laid 
up money enough to go to Europe, studied the old 
masters, and is now one of the most promising art- 
ists of his years in the country. After the boy 
gained the medal he sent the teacher a beautiful 
picture as a token of respect; and I doubt not that, 
to this day, he feels that the teacher, by the judi- 
cious encouragement he*gave to the natural turn of 
his mind, had great moral and spiritual effect on 
his character. 


A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 
(Remembering your prescription, ‘‘the material for 
a good school is before you; if you don’t have a 
good school it is your fault,” I determined to go to 
my pupils and lay the case before them. I said): 

Shall I tell you in what way each one of you may 
be a comfort to your teacher? 

1. Attend school every day, rain or shine, hot or 
cold. Let your teacher feel that, however dark and 
gloomy it may be out of doors, your face will be 
there to brighten the school-room. On rainy morn- 
ings do not tease to stay at home, but say cheer- 
| fully, “T must away to sehool, and make some 
sunshine for my teacher!” Happy faces and loving 
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- make sorrowful hearts glad, and cloudy days 
ight. 

2, You may comfort: your teacher by obedience. 
Now there are two kinds of obedience — compulsory, 
where one obeys because he dare not do otherwise, 
and a willing obedience, or service of love, in which 
even @ Child may be quick to understand and 

pt to execute the wishes of another. Obey 
when out of your teacher’s sight, as when in your 
acher’s presence. You do not require a police- 
man to keep you fin order. Here is a motto I wish 

to learn: 

“Obedience is as honorable as command.” 

8. Always come to the recitation with a perfect 
jesson. Did you ever think how vexatious and 
wearisome it is for your teacher to listen to badly- 
learned lessons and trifling excuses? Almost perfect 
isimperfect. Almost good, is bad.. There isasong 
which says: 

“Almost cannot avail ; 
Almost is but to fail.” 

There are many other ways in which you may 
be acomfort to your teacher, but I will leave you 
the pleasure of finding out some of them'yourselves. 
Do not forget the cheery ‘‘good morning” when you 
enter the school-room, nor the ‘‘good nights” when 
you leave your weary, care-worn teacher, who has 
labored with and for you all day. 





A teacher asked me ‘“‘Whatis your remedy for 
noisy slates ?” And I told her as follows : 

I write to the mother (by impression from hekto- 
graph) about thus: ‘‘Mrs. The clatter of 
slate-frames prevents the quiet which is necessary 
for study ; therefore we are trying to have all our 
slate-frames covered. I would consider it a great 
favor if you would put a binding of woolen goods, 
—either new or old,—on this slate, and send it 
tack to morrow.” ‘ 

I tell the children the necessity of quict slates; 
put the name of each mother on the notes, send the 
notes and slates home by the pupils, charging them 
bring their siates back,— covered,—the next day. 
Sometimes they come back with ‘‘Mother didn’t 
have time,” ‘‘Ma didn’t have any suitable goods,” 
“My Ma didn’t have time.” Then I take the strip 
of goods I have myself prepared, take thimble, 
needle, and coarse black thread from the desk, 
give up my resting minutes to the work of cover- 
ing slates ; and before the first week has passed, our 
dlates are quiet for the year. 








QUESTIONS. 

1. What is paper made of ? 

2. Tell me five things it is used for. 

8. Tell me five things about the piece of paper I 
hold before you. 

4. What kind is used for writing ? 

5. What for doing up parcels ? 

6. Did you ever see plates made of paper ? 

7. Is steel hard or soft ? 

8. Is it useful ? 

9. What is it used for? Tell me four things. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS. 


(For the use of Teachers.) 
Nov. 3d. Rumor of Gladstone’s retirement. Many 
ing letters received by the Czar. The Ni- 
hilists say he shall not be coronated. 
Damage by the overflow of the Mississippi below 
Keokuk estimated at two million dollars. 
The Newark Bank failure, the great subject in 
financial circles in New York. 
_ 4th. Parliament is to reassemble Jan. 19th, 








M. Brisson elected president of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Speculation in Confederate bonds,owing to rumors 
that there is much property in England that was 
owned by the Confederacy. 

_ The U. 3. Treasurer’s annual report shows a large 
increase in receipts. 

Fund for Michigan sufferers to this date $123,000. 

Nov. 7th. Steamer Rogers (Jeannette relief) sailed 
round Wrangell Land—it is an island. 

Nov. 8th. Election took place in twelve States, 

Rumors that Bismarck proposes to resign. 





A great typhoon in Tonquin, Asia. 

Nov. 9th. Texas State House burned. 

Noy. 10th. Lord Mayor’s-day in London; and spec- 
ial honor showed to the American flag. 

Landlords and tenants are compromising in Ire- 
land *without recourse to the land court.‘ Twenty- 
two Nihilists are to be tried in St. Petersburg. 

Mrs. Garfield has written to Cyrus Field acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the popular contribution for 
herself and children. 

Premier Jules Ferry and his colleagues’ sent in 
their resignation to President Grevy, who summon- 
ed Gambetta to form a new cabinet. 

The King of Ashantee killed two,hundred young 
girls for their blood, to be used in mixing mortar 
for the repair of a state building. 

Small-pox in Rahway, N. J.; public schools closed. 

Another earthquake at Chios, 

Nov. 12th. A monument erected in England to 
Thomas Clarkson. 

Two cars blown from the track in Colorado during 
a severe gale. 

Nov. 14th. The Arctic steamer Rogers is to win- 
ter in St. Lawrence Bay. Col, J. M. Welles was ar- 
rested for posting blackmailing letter to Jay Gould. 
The trial of Guiteau is commenced. 

Nov. 16th. Earthquake at San Jose, Cal. Michi- 
gan fund, $131,000. 

Nov. 17th. Elections for the Egyptian Assembly 
of Notables. 

Many persons dying of cholera in Mecca. 

Nov. 18th. The Reichstag is open. 

King Humbert has returned home. 

District-Attorney Corkhill opened the Guiteau 
case; witnesses were examined; the prisoner was 
rebuked by the judge for his conduct. 

Another comet discovered ; it is in Cassiopeia. 

The town of Manzanella was destroyed by astorm 
Nov. 7th. Many ships in the harbor were de- 
stroyed. 

Nov. 19th. The Census Office reports the popula- 
tion of the U, 8. to be 50,155,783. 

An attempt was made to kill Guiteau. 

Herr Leretzow elected president of the Reichstag. 
_.The Princess Beatrice has published a birth-day 
book with her own designs. 

Nov. 20. Tunis is to be occupied by twenty thou- 
sand French troops until Jan. 4th. 

Mr. Moody preached in Mr. Spurgeon’s church to 
an immense audience. 


MICHIGAN STATE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


SPELLING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

With7rare knowledge [1] of the antique [2] world, and 
with unusual [3] judgment [4] in perceiving [5] the ca- 
pacities [6] and temperaments [7] of those whom he was 
endeavoring [8] to instruct [9] how to climb [10] the 
rough [11] ascent [12] that scholars [13] have illumi- 
nated [14] with not a transient [15] glory, he inspired [16] 
all who came within the sphere [17] of his influence [18] 
with a genuine [19] love for the remnants [20] of an- 
cient [21] grandeur [22], linked, as they are, to stories 
[23] of old campaigns [24] and parliaments [25]. (Words 
2 per cent each, making in all 50.) 

1. What is a letter? 10. 

2. Define vowel and consonant. 10. 

8. Define spelling, accent, root, prefix, suffix. 10. 

4. What is the rule for forming the present participle ? 
10. 

5. Give an example each of a mute, dental, labial, 
lingual and aspirate. 10. 100. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1. What do you consider to be the qualities of good 
penmanship? 20. 

2. At what age would you have pupils begin learning 
to write, and at what stage would you discontinue writ- 
ing at a regular school exercise? 20. 

8. What system" of penmanship do you prefer, and 
why? 20. 

4. Analyzed, m, W, P. 20. 

5. Write some short quotation in verse that occurs to 
you, as a specimen of your handwriting. 20. 100. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Express in figures the following : Seventy billion, 
six hundred and eleven thousand, and two thousand 
nine millionths. 10. 

2. What is the cost of plastering a room 15 ft. 6 in. 
long, 18 ft. 8 in. wide, 9ft. high; including ceiling, at 26 
cents'a oq. yd, P10, Se 








8. What is the‘amount of $872.50 for three years, six 
months, 18 days at 7 per cent? 10. 


5 

4. Simplify the following fraction : 3h, and reduce 
the result toa decimal. 10. 7 

5. How much money had a man who invested 15 per 
cent of his money in stocks. 20 per cent in land, and 
had $38,400 left ? 10. 

6. Find the present -worth and true discount of $145.60, 
without interest, for 8 months and 12 days, at 8 per 
cent. 10. 

7%. What is the longest line that can be drawn on the 
floor of a hall 86 feet long and 25 ft. wide? (In feetand 
hundredths.) 10. 

8. What is one of the three equal factors of 80,621,- 
568? 10, 

9. A pasture is hired for $150; A puts in 4 horses for 
12 weeks, B 6 horses for 10 weeks, and C 8horses for 15 
weeks. How much ought each to pay? 10. 

10. Define greatest common divisor and least common, 
multiple. Give an example each of an improper frac- 
tion, a compound fraction, and a simple ratio, 10. 100. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give proofs that the earth is ‘round (6 per cent.) 
What causes the succession of day and night? (4 per 
cent), 10. 

2. Define latitude and longitude, and state the number 
of degrees of each. 10. 

8. Into what sections is North America divided by the 
mountain systems, and how dothey compare in size? 10. 

4, Which is the right bank ofa river? What is an 
oasis? What is a plateau? What is a water-shed ? 
What is ariver-basin? (2 percenteach). 10. 

5. Which of the United States grow the most cotton ? 
(Sper cent.) Which of the United States grow the most 
wheat? (5 percent.) 10, 

6. Bound North America, 10. 

7. Bound Michigan, and name her most important in- 
dustries. 10. 

8. Name ten counties in this State and give their coun- 
ty seats. 10. 

9. Name seven chief powers of Europe and locate the 
capital city of each. 10. 

10. Locate the Aleutian Islands and the Snow Moun- 
tains. 10. 100. 

GRAMMAR. 

1, Whatis grammar? Name its divisions. 10. 

2. What is a sentence ? Name different kinds. 10, 

8. Give an example of each part of speech? 10. 

4. Define pronoun. How would you correct this sen- 
tence : I done as well as I could? 10. 

5. Define adjective, and compare happy, beautiful, old, 
superior, ill, circular, near, perfect and evil. 10. 

6. Define analysis and parsing. 10. 

7. Write out the order of parsing interrogative pro- 
nouns, verbs and adverbs, and parse ‘‘mile” in: He ran 
amile. 10. 

8. Analyze the following sentences and parse the 
words in Italics : General Taylor defeated the Mexicans 
at Buena Vista. The Greeks were subdued at last by 
the armies of Rome. 10. 

9. Write a compound sentence. 8. 

10. Correct the following, with reasons for the correc- 
tion of the first and second : Who did she marry? Be- 
tween you andI? The velvetfeels smoothly. The river 
has overflown its banks. 12. 100. 

THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 
1, What are the essentials of a good school? 20. 

2, What are some of the most common evils in our 
schools? “20. 

8. By what means may 4 teacher become more effici- 
ent? 20. ’ 

4. What are the advantages of an established program 
of sclool exercises and recitations? 20. 

5. Mention some improper kinds of punishment. 
100. 


Tue select men of Franconia, N. H., have voted 
that the peak of the Franconia Mountains west of 
Mount Garfield shall be called the Elizabeth Thomp-. 
son Mountain, after a ‘benevolent lady of New 
York. 


THE young Czar of Russia proposes that the peo- 
ple shal dou 


20, 





Ishare some of the grandeur hitherto mon- 
opolized by the royal family. He has given orders 
to convert seventeen of the imperial palaces and 
castles into educational institutions for the benefit 
of the poor. 

Two young emigrants arrived in this city last 
week from Germany, a little boy six years old, who 
had in_charge his little sister four and a half years 
old. bo Bada on their way to their father in Illi- 
nois, to whom. they were forwarded by the Com- 
missioneic. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

PacKARD’s Business COLLEGE.—Graduating Ewer- 
cises.—The twenty-third anniversary of this popular 
New York school, took place at the Academy of Music, 
on Tugsday evening, Nov. 22. There was a large au- 
dience, for Mr. Packard always provides interesting 
exercises. The students sat on the seats on the ground 
floor and their gentlemanly demeanor was the source 
of comment; they appeared to be a body of self- 
governed young men, A band of music (Eben’s 28rd. 
Regt.) discoursed very agreeable music as the people 
gathered, Then the exercises began. The graduates, 
thirty-seven in number, entered amid applause and seat- 
ed themselves on the right hand side of the stage. Rev. 
Wm. Lloyd asked in his prayer that the students should 
fullfil the promise of their young manhood. Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew made a very elegant address on 
‘*Will you Steer or Drift?’ He showed the need of 
such institutions as Business Colleges. The dead lan- 
guages, colleges and their adherents resisted their estab- 
lishment, but they met public needs and hence the 
public demanded them. Giving practical directions he 
referred to clerks who watch the clock, who were afraid 
to work and closed with a glowing tribute to General 
Garfield. A pleasing valedictory address was delivered 
by a Spanish student and at his close he struggled away 
with an immense bouquet. The diplomas were awarded in 
due order toa fine appearing class of thirty-five young men 
and two young ladies. Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Editor 
of the Christian Advocate, addressed them in a speech 
that had many very witty and common sense points. 
The speaker had se2n many phases of practical life and 
gave advice that had a direct bearing on the future of 
the class, 

Altogether the exercises were very enjoyable, But 
they were more, they demonstrated to the public that 
a live man at the head of a live Business College may do 
a world of a good to this great metropolis, 


JoserH L, Taintor.—The death of Mr. Joseph L. 
Taintor, who has been fer many years identified with 
the publishing of text-books in New York City, was 
not unexpected. Although but 45 years of age, he 
had won the respect of a large circle of business ae- 
quaintances, and had besides in that intimate circle of 
personal friends, where a man is estemed for what he 
really is, been declared a most estimable man. He was 
a native of Conn,, born Sept 21, 1885, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1860. He engaged in map-publishing 
with his uncle and brother under the firm name 
of 8. Taintor & Co. In 1863, he purchased {the entire 
interest. In 1866, he formed a partnership with his 
young brother Charles N. The plates of the Analytical 
readers of Edwards and Worth were purchased and the 
text-book business began. The firm was successful and 
its publication popular, In 1875, Charles E. Merrell and 
E. L, Gates became partners under the firm name Taintor 
Brothers, Merrell & Co. Reinforced by vigorous agsis- 
tance the Musiness was pushed along with great assi- 
duity. But the senior member's health gave way in 
1879 and he has not since that time been able to recover 
it. Hoping for benefit he sought the Adirondacks, but 
his disease had too firm a hold and he died Sept. 1. He 
was greatly respected in South Orange, N. J., where he 
r sided ; his Christian life and example are well remem- 
bexed by friends and acquaintances. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Micu.—A new museum is to be built for the Univer- 

sity of Michigan, at a cost of $60,000. 


HARVARD COLLEGE has the largest freshman class in 
its history, numbering 250. Amherst has 97, Williams 
85, Yale 255, Brown 70, Tufts 88, Dartmouth 45. 


PRESIDENT WASHBURN, of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, is still in this country, endeavoring to secure 
further enduwments in aid of his institution. He 
reports that five hundred of the students are scattered 
throughout the Turkish Empire, carrying the influence 
of the College among the people. 

Pror. SUMNER, of Yale, has given notice that the 
Cobden Club medal awarded for excellence in political 
economy will be open for competition this year and 
tere will be an examination in June. This is one of a 
number of medals given by the Cobden Club to the 
principal universities throughout the world, to promote 
the study of economics. 

THE senior and junior classes of the Indiana State 
University have been formed into a class of pedagogics 
and have received daily instructicn therein for a term 
of five weeks. This step was taken in view of the fact 
hat the institution was supplying a large number of 








teachers, seventeen of the last graduating class being 
employed in the capacity throughout the state. 


New ZEALAND.—E‘lucational interests are receiving 
careful attention and are in a flourishing condition. 
The average attendance for the whole year has been 
1,240. The number on the rolls at the end of the year 
was 1,623, as against 1,366 in the beginning. Of the 
1,628 children on rolls, 1,241 are Maori, or between 
Maori and half-caste; 156 are half-caste and 226 are 
either half-caste or European. In addition to the 1,623 
pupils in village schools, there are maintained at the 
cost of the government, in institutions where board 
and residence are provided, about 200 pupils (100 boys 
and 100 girls). The discipline in native schools is, as a 
rule, good. Maori children, if properly dealt with, are 
very easy to manage. They take a great interest in 
their work when they are taught intelligently. They 
are seldom disposed to be sullen or disorderly. 


Iowa.—The Page County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Clarinda, Iowa, November 25th and 26th. The 
Value and Right Use of Teachers’ Associations was dis- 
cussed by Supt. 8S. E. Wilson, and whether the law 
should require the attendance of teachers at the County 
Normal Institutes? by W. N. Dewhurst, of Blanchard; 
by W. F. Groves, of Essex; also what could be done to 
advance the Educational Interests of Page County, 
Discussion, C. F. German, Brandyville; E. E. Lymer, 
College Springs; other subjects were Temperance Work 
in the public schools, M. L. Bennett, Clarinda. How 
can our pubils be Inspired with a Love for good Litera- 
ture? Miss Lou. Tucker, Shenandoah. (Here is a live 
program. It looks enceuraging to all the teachers 
taking hold of things pertaining to their own interests. 
—EDITOR. 

MARYLAND.—The census exhibit of the statistics of the 
public schools and illiteracy for the State of Maryland, 
shows that there is a great amount of ignorance in that 
State. The total population over ten years of age who 
cannot read is not less than 111,387, the total population 
over ten years of age who cannot write is 134,488, of 
which 44,816 are white, 36,027 native white, 8,289 for- 
eign white, and 90,172 colored, The total white popula- 
tion, twenty-one years of age and over, who cannot 
write is 34,155 ; and the total colored population, twenty- 
one years of age, and over, who cannot write is 66,357. 
There are probably few, if any, Southern States where 
the people are better educated than in Maryland, and 
the aggregate amount of illiteracy in the whole South 
must be immonse. Evidently there is much yet to be 
done for the cause of education in that section of 
country. 

MissourI.—Prof. J. Baldwin has resigned the presi- 
dency of the State Normal School at Kirksville, Mo., 
and has accepted a similar position in the Sam-Houston 
Normal Institute at Huntsville, Texas. This is at the 
urgent request of the Governor and State Board of Edu- 
cation, for the Stave greatly needs an educational man 
at its head to assist in the organization of the public- 
school system. A better selection than this could not 
well have been made. Prof. Baldwin is a pioneer work- 
man in educational work ; he has beside, great gifts as 
an organizer. Prof. Baldwin has been identified with 
the educational work of Missouri for many years; he 
has labored assiduously to help every movement that 
would advance popular education ; he was the founder 
of the normal school at Kirksville, and has been its pres- 
ident since its organization, and has made it one of the 
best in the West. In going to his new field of labor, he 
will take with him the best wishes of students and of 
educaters everywhere. He will be gratefully remem- 
bered for his unselfish labors. 


TENNESSEE.—Annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in conjunction with the West Tennessee 
Division Institute, is to be held at Humboldt, Tenn., 
Dec. ist, 2nd, and 8rd, 1881. On Thursday evening, the 
Necessity for Normal Training of teachers will be dis- 
cussed by Supt. J. C. Brooks of Jackson. Discussion. 
On Friday, Dec. 2nd, Character Building in Education, 
by Prof. J. W. Conger of Humboldt. Graded Schools, 
by Supt. Robt. S. Thompson of Crockett county ; and a 
paper by Prof. B. F. Hooker of Milan ; a paper by Dr. 
Wm. A. Smith of the Athenzum, Columbia, Tenn. ; 
paper by Judge Turner 8. Foster of Nashville; The 
School Law and its practical operation, by Dr. W. 8. 
Doak, State supt.; paper by Prof. G. R. McGee of Tren- 
ton, Tenn.; Some of the Errors of the School-room, by 
Prof. Geo. W. Jarman, Pres. 8S, W. Baptist Univ., Jack- 
son ; and an address by Gen. A. W. Campbell of Jack- 
gon. On Saturday, Dec. 8rd, essay by Miss Nannie 





Rea of Humboldt on Primary Instruction ; address by 
Prof. N. T. Lupton of , Vanderbilt Univ.; What shall we 


do for our Girls ? by Miss Clara Conway of Memphis. Al! 
of these will be discussed. 

GENESEO STATE NormMaL ScHoot-—The Rochester 
Morning Herald says: We learn that Professor 
Jerome Allen, who has been at the head of the scientific 
department of the Geneseo State Normal School for the- 
past ten years, has tendered his resignation, to the local 
board of that institution in order to accept the pre- 
sidency of the State Normal School of St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, Professor Allen has long been known as one of 
the prominent educators of the state, he having just re- 


tired from the presidency of the New York State Teach- 


ers’ Association, and being at the present time vice-pre- 
sident for New York of the National Association. This 
advancement of Professor Allen has been earned by 


long and eminent service in the cause of education,. 


and is a timely recognition of his sterling worth and 
achievements in this field. The real progressive teacher 
not only formulates original ideas for his own class- 
room, but also has something to say to the world, and 
in this respect Professor Allen has been no exception, as 
the publications of A. 8. Barnes & Co., will testify. It 
will not be easy to fill his place, either in the com- 
munity with which he has been so long actively identi- 
fied, or in the institution whose interests he has so faith- 
fully served. In the educational, as in other depart- 
ments of life, those who are worthy to be leaders will 
be called to the front and given the post which their 
merits demand. The State of Minnesota, no less 
than Professor Allen himself, is to be congratulated 
on this valuable accession to its corps of educational 
workers. 


* 


NEW YORK CITY. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART is now put on 
a level in some respects with the great museums of 
Europe by Mr. Marquand’s handsome gift of the Char- 
vet collections of antique glass, and the recent gift of 
Mr. John Taylor Johnson’s has a collection of ancient 


engraved gems. The Charvet collection was bought for 


75,000 francs, and that together with a collection of 
Venetian glass, valued at $20,000, recently obtaincd,, 


makes the Museum’s collection of glass the most com- 


plete and valuable in the world. 


Y. M. C. A. Lecture Course.—The series of lectures 
arranged for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
opened on Friday evening, November 18th. with Mr. John 
B. Gough, who gave some “‘ Platform and Personal Ex- 
periences.” Before eight o’clock every seat in the hall 
was filled and people constantly being turned away. 
November 25th, Mr. George Kennan, of Washington, 
will follow with a lecture upon ‘“‘Adventures in North- 
ern Asia.” The next week, Dec. 2nd, Rev. E. Paxton 
Hood from England, author of “‘ Lamps, pitchers and 
trumpets,” will give a lecture on “King, Crowned and 
Uncrowned.” Mr. Wm. M. F. Round, author of 
‘* Achsah,” ‘‘Rosecroft,” ‘ Hal,” and “Child Marian 
Abroad,” will lecture on ‘‘Among the Bretons, or 
glimpses of French country life,” on the evening of 
Dec. 9th. The following week Dr. John Lord is an- 
nounced in one of his best lectures, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” 
and Prof. Locke Richardson, Jan. 18th, will give Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV. Part I. January 20th, Rev. P. 8. 
Henson, D.D., will lecture on ‘“‘Money,” a week later 
Hon. George R. Wendling on “ Voltaire,” Prof. A. Jay 
DuBoise from Yale on “‘ The Early History of the Steam 
Engine,” and Mr. Robert J. Burdette (the Burlington 
Hawk-Eye Man) will tell about the ‘Pilgrimage of the 
Funny Man.” 

This is a delightful course, which not only members 
of the Y. M. C. A. will enjoy, but their friends who 
come on their tickets. Other desiring single reserved 
seats miay obtain them at seventy-five cents, $3.00 for 
the course. 

Ww. M. Cuase.—This well known artist has a studio 
in Tenth street. The room we enter is artistically de- 
corated with bits of furniture, flint-locks, salvers, great, 
carved, oaken chests, a breastplate of armor, found in 
Mexico, and a curious head of an Aztec. This last is a 
strange relic. The Aztecs were about three feet in 
height ; after death, the head was taken from the body, 
and the bones crushed and then removed, and the in- 
side dried with hot stones. This reduced the head to 
about the size of the fist, retaining the features; the 
color is a dark bronze. The lips were sewn together to 
prevent the disclosure of any secret and long, black, 
glossy hair hung from the head. A cast of the mask of 
Beethoven hung near. A beautiful grayhound lay on 4 
rg, a great pet of the artist. A cushioned divan in one 
corner and a burnished brass urn with a palm growing 





init. This is the entrance. The studio proper is a more 
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room, where there are two life size portraits, 
one of Peter Cooper and one of Joseph Choate the 
celebrated lawyer. A monstrous Japanese umbrella 
shades one corner, while several smaller ones adorn 
the walls. Two gorgeous parrots and a cockatoo on 
their perches, a bronze urn and an Italian water-jug are 
but afew of the features of this charming-room. Re- 
turning to the reception-room, we find a gallery over- 
looking it; here is an organ, and seats to look down ona 
picturesque scene. From this gallery opens a bright 
little dressing-room. A carved Dutch bed almost 
square, and ancient chest, and a Florentine ward1obe 
are a part of its furniture. 
Mr. Chase was born in Indiana, where he early showed 
a decided fancy for art. He has studied in Munich 
and in Venice, where he collected many of his interest- 
ing and curious rarities. His studio will well repay a 
visit. 








LETTERS. 


I’see in“™my November paperja communication on the 
method of ; teaching ‘spelling. I have for several years 
followed a "plan which!seems}to ‘me so much better, that 
Iam moved to write you of it. I believe that the only 
way for any jone to :learn to spell is by noticing the 
words that one meets with in reading. § This, principle 
Iapply in school as follows : 

The scholars’ are told to observe carefully a certain 
paragraph or paragraphs fin§the daily reading lesson, 
with particularfreference_to the spelling, capitals and 
punctuation. After ‘theJreading lesson, a part taken 
from the paragraphs thus designated beforehand, is dic- 
tated to the class by the teacher]and they write it in 
blank books keptispecially for that purpose. The books 
are then collected and placed on‘the teacher’s desk ; they 
are looked over by the teacher at some time during the 
day, and the errors indicated. Before the next recita- 
tion, the pupil corrects$his mistakes, writing the mis- 
spelled words by themselves at the end of the lesson. If 
this is not done, these mistakes are charged on the next 
lesson by the teacher. 

With pretty well advanced pupils you need not con- 
fine yourself to any particular paragraph, but may dic- 
tate from any part of the reading lesson. By thus giv- 
ing whole sentences you teach not ‘only spelling, but 
also what is of equal importance, the use of capitals and 
of punctuation-marks. 

When classes do not]use any_regular_reader, any book 
of which each member in the class has a copy may be 
used, I have used the history,;in this way with advan- 
tage to the history lesson as well as to the spelling. 

Objection will be made to this, because the teacher has 
to look over the books himself. I have tried the self- 
correcting systems, ‘and I find that the teacher has to 
look over the papers anyhow,'and he may as well do it 
first as last. It does not take long, ‘either. By practice 
you can mark at least four books a minute. 

You see, Ithoroughly believe in my way, and when I 
saw the other advocated it stirred_me up to write. 

Your paper is the best of the kind that I have ever 
seen, While you are! iconoclastic, you are not, like so 
many others, wholly so, but are also ‘constructive. I 
think it does a great deal more good to propose a new, 
better way of doing, than to abuse ‘an old one without 
giving anything to put in place of it. Ww. A. PLATT. 


I consider you a friend—in every sense of the word— 
to every live teacher. I have held an‘examination in 
my school, in accordance with the “‘rules and regula- 
tions.” This time, in order to examine into the general 








information of my pupils, I submitted to them a list of | ? 


questions, some of which I give : 

1. How do bees carry their honey ? 

2. What is the apteryx,’and where found ? 

8. How do pea-nuts grow ?. 

4. What season is it now in Brazil ? (Nov. 3rd.) 

5. Why is a leopard spotted ? 

6.. How does an ostrich hide itself ? 

7. Name five amphibious animals. 

8. Name five useless things. 

9. Where do flies go in winter ? 

10. Describe a beaver’s house. 

The above were submitted to a grammar-school grade 
and the average standing of the class was less than 
twenty-five per cent ; yet in the regular routine studies 
their standing is above eighty per cent. It seems that 
with a majority, in fact a large majority, of people over 
here in the Hoosier State the three R’s are the great de- 
sidera of school-work. Such examinations as the one I 
just mentioned are immensely unpopular, and I fear I 
shall be accused of wasting time, but I get tired of work- 


- ing ima groove. In the attempt to get out of the rut, I 








look to the Journax and all live teachers everywhere, 
to “give me a lift.” Now, I wish to inquire how can 
the people be led to see that it is necessary for them to 
look at other books than text, in order to become gen- 
erally well informed. How can we get them to patron- 
ize libraries and lyceums, instead of ‘saloons? to ex- 
pend money for knowledge, instead of poison ? Perhaps 
you will reply, ‘“‘ They must be educated to it.” If so, 
it seems to me that our school system is a failure, or the 
men that manage the system are a failure, for the system 
has been introduced long enough to have had the peo- 
ple educated to it by this time. Now, in conclusion I 
would say, go on in theJcourse you have taken ; rouse 
up the indolent workers or sting them out of the hive. 
And here let me confess I have been lukewarm too long. 
Send me some specimen copies of the JoURNAL and First 
TEACHING, and I will endeavor to advance work among the 
teachers. I do not write this for publication, though if 
you see anything in it, it is at your command. 

Wishing you abundant success, I um yours fraternally, 

T. J. A. 


P.S.—I did not appreciate the, JOURNAL as I ought, 
until I compared it with others. 





As to teaching science in the ‘schools, as you suggest, 
I have been very doubtful. We do teach book-science, 
but 1t does not amount to much. The English appear 
to beat us. Sir John Lubbock says ‘“‘the present sys- 
tem of public education, by leaving science ‘out, is a 
national misfortune.” Now,'could science be taught in 
our public schools ? W. H. Cox, 

(The words of Sir John Lubbock are none“too strong. 
If science is demanded at the hands of the teachers it 
will be had just as drawing is had,or grammar. A well- 
considered course of object lessons (meaning by this 
elementary science lessons) should be devised for the 
primary classes ; these should be followed by a well- 
planned course of real sciénce-lessons for the advanced 
classes. Not read out of a’book, but teacher and pupil 
making and‘usingjapparatus.{§Facts should be learned 
by simple experiment.—Eb1ITor.) 





I should like to learn how to manage this school. 
Most of the teachers have relied on corporal punish- 
ment. One teacher used croquet mallets! The parents 
do not seem to object to thie. There is no course of 
study, no examinations—and so things are at a low ebb 
—I have used daily reports and give a picture for a cer- 
tain number of good reports. What do you think of 
this plan? M. S. H. 

(This from the old ‘“‘Ray State” shows that we are 
not wholly sound at the east. We should say the use of 
pictures much more preferable to croquet mallets. 
There is no objection whatever to the use of pictures, 
cards, etc., in such a way. Some give a card a day 
for good conduct; continuing a month get one still 
better. While giving the cards try and build up the 
moral sides. Obtain good lessons; that helps wonder- 
fully.—EDITor.) 


I have been a subscriber and reader of the ScHOoL 
JOURNAL for three years past. During that time I have 
been — to note what seems to me a growing spirit 
manifested by the successive issues of the paper in its 





typographic appearances and in its contents. I enclose 
my parang the great value of such a journal to 
one who d to be a live teacher and the wish that 
your subscription list may grow in numbers as the 
journal does in excellence. I find the book depart- 
ment very useful; please give prices of books. 

H. W. CARTER. 


Having read of ‘‘ White’s Industrial Drawing Cards” 
in the “ itute,” I write to know where they can be 
rocured and what will be the expense of them. I 
would also like your opinion as to whether they are 
the best to use in school. (Address Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., New York. e series is an excellent 
one. —E. L. KeLLoae & Co. 





ALL Greek students have failed to account satis- 
factorily for the structure, harmony, power, and 
superiority of that language. They look into books 
and find what was never written in books, but 
which was in public. The Greeks learned to 
read by the ear, and not by letters; and, instead of 
having manuscripts before them, they memorized 
their contents, and made the thoughts their own. 
When the author wished to have his work publish- 
ed, he used the living voice of himself, or of a pub- 
lic orator. The public speaker who was best quali- 
fied for the task would get the most business: the 
ah peng effect they produced the higher their repu- 

tion. The human voice, being the nd instru- 
ment, was develo) cultiva and tuned to the 
highest perfection. Without er verbs, nouns, 
ete., they it to be clear and fine in expression. 
What do we do? We do the reverse; we seek after 
dead book-knowledge instead of living, moving, 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETS, 





When a child cries, the lips are apart, and form, 
at each side of the mouth, a sharp angle, with 
sides of about equal length. The sounds of the cry- 
ing are those assigned to the first letter of almost 
every alphabet. The arrow-headed or wedge-shap- 
ed characters in use among the old Babylonians 
and Persians till the time of the great Alexander's 
Asiatic conquests were copied from the human 
mouth. By means of different combinations these 
wedges or A’s were made to represent consonant 
as well as vowel sounds. But the entire alphabet 
is made up of these wedges. It required many 
generations probably to advance from A and B. 
Now, look at a child’s face, sideways, when the lips 
are shut, and you see a natural B. Put these two 
letters together and we have ab, which by being 
doubled gives abba, the old eastern word for father. 
A slight modification gives am, then amma, the old 
eastern form of mama or mamma in the west, just 
as abba was changed into papa and Pope or holy 
father. 

The arrow-heads had served to record the history, 
the literature, the religion of mighty empires—the 
old Assyrian, Median, and Persian. They were traced 
mostly on bricks. Paper had not yet been so much 
as dreamed of. From A and B (Alpha and Beta) a 
comprehensive scheme of phonetic characters must 
be worked out before the leaf or rind of papyrus 
can be used for writing on. The lip letters M and 
P, softened into F and V, which last was vocalized 
as U, are modifications merely of B. We may 
safely say the same of the dental D, softened into 
T, which gave rise toS. A series of characters was 
gradually worked out, and the time came when 
Camus, the man from the East, brought an alphabet 
of sixteen letters from Phoenicia into Greece. 
Cadmus, looked at as an individual man, dwin- 
dies to a myth—a shadow. He expresses in legen- 
dary form the outcome of a long train of almost 
forgotten facts. These sixteen letters were expand- 
ed by the Greeks to twenty-four. Light wooden 
tablets covered with wax for writing on were 
adopted. But the pen was still of solid iron, like 
a pencil, sharp at one end, with a flat circular head 
at the other for blotting out, when desired, what 
had been written with the point. These tablets 
were fastened together at the back by wires, so 
that they opened and shut like our books. For im- 
portant documents the edges of the tablets were 
pierced with holes through which a triple thread 
was passed and then sealed. It is to this custom 
that allusion is made in the Apocalypse—‘‘close- 
sealed with seven seals.” This apocalyptic book 
was “written within and on the back.” The an- 
cients used to write on the front side only—even 
after they had given up wooden tablets in favor of 
papyrus and parchment. The back was generally 
stained saffron or yellow. The old Italians, too, of 
a pre-historic age, got an alphabet from the East. 
The letters were extended and modified until they 
became very different in form from those of Greece. 
But it is remarkable that A, B and O survive all 
changes. They are copies of the mouth when emit- 
ting the sounds assigned them. Modern typogra- 
phy has no doubt greatly improved the rude early 
scrawl, such as may still be seen on old graves- 
stones. The old Phoenician and old Hebrew Aleph 
has not the same position as our modern A. They 
are almost horizontal, with a nearly perpendicu- 
lar line drawn across the angle formed by the 
sides of the letter. The later Roman alphabet 
was spread by Roman conquest. Our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers at length adopted it. They managed to 
get up a sort of literature. But the age of pocket 
dictionaries, handy volumes, the daily or even 
weekly newspaper was still a long way off. Art 
and discovery have still a long apprenticeship be- 
fore we can inundate our post-offices with valen- 
tines, or photograph on paper the tail of a comet.— 
London Stationery Review. 





*- 


‘Tis heaven alone that is given away; ’tis only 





God may be had for the asking.—LowELL, 
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WOMEN MAY VOTE. 





In Colorado, women way vote at school district 
elections, and may serve as district school directors. 
Connecticut holds women eligible to the position of 
school visitors. Illinois has made women eligible 
to any school office, from director to state super- 


intendent. 


meetings.” 


age may be a school officer. 


offices. 


eligible to school offices. 


ters is almost identical with that of Massachusetts. 


In New Jersey women over 21 years of age, resi- 
dents of the school-districts, may be elected to the 


office of school trustee. In New York, women who 
are residents of the district and holders of taxable 
property in it, are entitled to vote at school meet- 
ings. 

wit a 


DIATOMS. 


A diatom is generally admitted to be a single- 
celled plant, bearing a singular relation to the ani- 
mal and even to the mineral kingdom, so much so 
that it is considered by some to be a vegetable crys- 
tal, differing only from minerals in having the pow- 
er of locomotion, and of multiplying by separation. 
It is remarkable that Dr. James Blake collected fifty 
species of diatoms from a hot spring in Pueblo Val- 
ley, Nevada, the temperature of which was 163° 
Fah. Flint, probably originates from diatoms, as 
does also the silica in certain rocks. 

The name diatom is derived from a Greek word 
Signifying being cut in two. Diatoms have an outer 

.skeleton, or frustule, of silica. The frustule of a 
diatom is a silicious box, always in two parts, one 
slipping over the other like a pill-box, or with edges 
apposed. The thickness of a single diatom is, 
roughly, the sixth that of human hair, and its 
weight is estimated at the 187-1,000,000 part of a 
grain. Some varieties attach themselves to other 
bodies, as the algze, while others swim in the water 
free. 

The study of the diatomacez, aside from their 
scientific interest, is very fascinating. Some micro- 
scopists are so fond of the study of these minute 
forms that they scarcely do any other work than 
observe, collect, classify, and describe them. 

When it is stated that the names of more than 
4,000 distinct species of diatoms are given in a cata- 
logue published by Frederic Habirshaw, of New 
York, each of which has some feature by which 
it may be distinguished, that this vast kingdom, 
so to spark, is invisible tod the human eye, or 
nearly so, that when highly magnified many of 
the species are extremely beautiful, and all of 
them interesting, it is easy to understand why so 
much interest is taken in them the wide world 
over, and why every new discovery is heralded, 
and calls for samples come from the whole scien- 
tifie world. 

In the tertiary age beds of diatomaceous or in- 
fusorial earth were deposited, consisting almost 
wholly of these microscopic organisms. The ex- 
tent of some of these deposits is almost incredi- 
ble, and is regarded 2s an evidence of the great 
age of the world. 
rope is 14 feet thick, and, by the estimation of 








The attorney-general of Indiana say8|from beds 30 feet in thickness. 
that ‘‘women not married, who are not minors, 


who pay taxes and are listed as parents, guard- 
ians, or head of families, may vote at school 
In Iowa no person is ineligible by 
reason of sex to any school office. In Kansas wo- 
men are allowed to vote at school meetings, and 
are eligible to clection as school officers. In Ken- 
tucky women having children of school age, or 
owning taxable property, can vote at school meet- 
ings. In Louisiana any woman over 21 years of 





the coast for hundreds of miles in extent, a bed 
of tertiary sedimentary formation, 800 feet in 
thickness, overlaid by a stratum of diatomaceous 
earth. At Bilin, in Austria, a bed of infusorial 
earth, 14 feet thick occurs. One merchant sells 
annually many hundred tons of it. The Berg- 
mehl, mountain meal, of Lapland and Norway, is 
It must be re- 
membered that these deposits extend over many 
thousands of square miles. Notwithstanding the 
astonishing fact vast areas of the earth’s surface 
are built of these minute forms, the true nature 
of these deposits was not not known until 1837, 
when Ehrenberg published his celebrated work 
on that subject. The same deposition is taking 
place at the present time. In certain lakes in the 
United States and elsewhere, deposits several 
inches in thickness accumulate, composed wholly 


In Massachusetts} of the remains of recent diatoms. When thor- 
women may vote at schoo! meetings for mem- 


bers of school committee, and may hold school 
In Minnesota they may vote on any ques- 
tions determined at school-district meetings, be- 
sides having the right to hold any school office. In 
Michigan they must be tax payers to vote at school 
meetings, but any woman over 21 years of age is 
Unmarried women who 
pay taxes may vote in district school meetings in 
Nebraska. The New Hampshire law on these mat- 


oughly dried a chalky powder is obtained, which, 
under the microscope, is easily recognized. Sim- 
ilar deposits have been made known by dredging 
the bottom of the sea. 

Diatomaceous earth has its uses as well as its 
scientific interest. It is largely consumed as a 
polishing powder under the name of tripoli, from 
the locality which first gave it tocommerce. It is 
known in California by the absurd name of electro- 
silicon, and at the East by a variety of trade names. 
It is a very convenient source of soluble silica, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of silicate of soda or 
potash; also known as soluble glass. A con, 
venient contrivance for lighting fires is a 
lump of diatomaceous earth with a handle of 
stout iron wire. It is dipped into a vessel of petro- 
leum, placed in the stove or fireplace, and lighted 
with a match. It continues to burn safely for 
some time. It can be used again andagain. No 
person, however, should make use of it who has not 
the good sense to carefully set away the vessel con- 
taining the coal oil before lighting the match. Bricks 
that float in water are made of diatomaceous earth 
mixed with one-twentieth part of clay, well burned. 
The art of making these brick was well known in 
the time of Pliny, but was afterwards lost. It has 
recently been discovered. Diatomaceous earth is 
largely used in the manufacture of soap to mechan- 
ically increase its detersive power. 





THE Risina TipE.—New and better school houses 
have been built in a goodly number of districts, one 
union free school has been established, and a board 
of education elected who are working actively and 
wisely to give it the efficiency and usefulness which 
such schools show in other parts of the state. <A 
second union school only just failed of establish- 
ment, and in still other districts the idea of cor- 
responding advancement is steadily spreading 
among the people. 

The regular meetings of the teachers’ association, 
with their interesting exercises, and the steadily 
growing effectiveness of the institutes, are both 
causes and evidences of marked improvement in 
the teachers themselves. And the trustees, too, are 
sharing in the general advance and securing better 
teachers, at the same time providing them with in- 
creased facilities for their important work. Add to 
this determination of the commissioners to raise the 
standard of requirements for teachers, and their 
hearty response to any effort that is made toward 
better things and the outlook is indeed full of en- 
couraging features. 

Of course there are shadows in the picture, some 
of them very dark. But, viewing the county as a 
whole, with all the light we are able to obtain we 
feel safe in saying that old Columbia is really 
waking up to a sense of the vast importance 6f 
the very best educational facilities, and isin a fair 
way to obtain them in due time. 

Not only is this state of things observable in 
Columbia county, but, as one of the institute in- 
structors testified on ‘‘trustees’ day,” the tide is 


rising throughout the state and sweeping away 
one after another, the old and glaring abuses that 


Let anaes whether parents, voters, trustees, com- 
determine to hold all we 


The Bohemian deposit in Eu-| have so long disgraced the schools. 





Ehrenberg, contains 40,000,000,000 diatoms to the coee quined,. and make still more notable advances 
cubic inch. Darwin observed in Patagonia, along’ in the years to come.—Chatham Courier. 





REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. ' 


All artificial refrigeration proceeds upon the gen- 
eral principle of compressing a gas, removing from 
it when in this compressed state the heat generated 
by compression, by means of running water, and 
then permitting the re-expansion of the compressed 
gas in a series of pipes or chambers. 

Three cubic feet of atmospheric air at the normal 
pressure of 15 pounds per square inch and a tem- 
perature of 75° F., being compressed into an iron 
vessel containing one cubic foot, will show a tem- 
perature of 225° F. Being cooled as above until its 
temperature is 75°, and then permitted to expand, 
the result will be three cubic feet of air at 25°. The 
machinery required to compress air is cumbersome 
and requires constant repairs, and hence this mode 
of refrigeration has been practically abandoned 
and various gases substituted for air as being very 
much more powerful refrigerating agents. The 
most powerful now known is ammonia. It vapor- 
izes at a lower temperature than any other gas 
used, to wit: 28° F. below zero. Its tension at 100° 
F. is 450 inches, and its latent heat, in heat units, is 
900, or even more according to some authorities. 

During the re-expansion, the gas absorbs or takes 
up heat rapidly, and cools whatever substance may 
be surrounding the pipes or chambers, as air, water, 
brine, etc. 

In the manufacture of ice this process is simply 
continued on a body of water until it is all convert- 
ed into ice, the heat thus thrown off by the water 
being carried away by the expanding gas. The 
waiter in this case is cooled down to 32° above zero, 
and for every pound of water subsequently convert- 
ed into ice 142 units of heat are thrown off and car- 
ried away by the ice machine. 

A charge of ammoniacal water, or aqua-ammonia, 
is placed in a boiler or still, the gas is driven from 
the water by the direct application of heat, the gas 
being retained by valves in a receiver or series of 
pipes, pressure results precisely as in a steam boiler. 
While under this pressure, running water passes 
around the receiver or pipes, and the temperature 
of the gas is sufficiently reduced, so that it liquifies 
under the pressure derived directly from the still. 
This liquified gas, after expanding in a series of 
pipes, for the purpose of producing refrigeration by 
absorbing heat from substances surrounding the 
pipes, is then reabsorbed by the water which orig- 
inally held it in solution. 





NOBODY. 


If nobody’s noticed you, you must be small; 
If nobody's slighted you, you must be tall; 

If nobody’s bowed to you, you must be low; 
If nobody’s kissed you, you're ugly we know; 
If nobody’s envied you, you're a poor elf; 

If nobody’s flattered you, flatter yourself; 

If nobody’s cheated you, you’re a knave; 

If nobody’s hated you, you're a slave; 

If nobody’s called you a fool to your face, 
Somebody’s wished for your back in its place; 
If nobody’s called you a tyrant or scold, 
Somebody thinks you of spiritless mould; 

If nobody knows of your faults but a friend, 
Nobody’ll miss them at the world’s end; 

If nobody clings to your purse like a fawn, 
Nobody’ll run like a hound when it’s gone; 

If nobody’s eaten his bread from your store, 
Somebody thinks you a miserly bore; 

If nobody’s slandered you, here is our pen, 
Sign yourself ‘‘ Nobody,” as quick as you can. 








How can we help our scholars to good ‘reading 
through the week? How can we influence them to 
let alone the trash, and worse, which to-day floods 
our country under the misnomer of literature ? 
These are questions which have probably perplexed 
the mind of every earnest, conscientious teacher. 
Allow me to offer a suggestion, by the statement of 
a plan which has been proved a success with us. 
As many out of a class, or classes, as wish to join 
the enterprise, may select one or more good periodi- 
cals to subscribe for, and then divide the .expense 
equally among themselves. Each number of the 
magazine or paper, as it comes, is covered, and 
labelled with a list of the subscribers in the order 
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most convenient for exchange, together with a 


mention of the length of time it may be kept by 
any one person. Two weeks is long enough to 
retain a monthly periodical, one week fora weekly. 

Above all, it is important to be sure that the 
reading-matter is all of a perfectly pure, healthy, 
moral tone. Set yourself firmly against the trash 
devoted to fashion, to sentimentalism, or to “scalp- 
ing Indians," 

THE RESULT OF EDUCATION. 


A writer in a Washington journal propounds the 
query, ‘‘ Why, since the industrial schools estab- 
lished for Indian children have shown such good 
results, would it not be as expedient to have as 
good schools as those at Hampton and Carlyle pro- 
vided for white children ?” A Chicago journal says: 
“The graduate of the public school is in danger of 
falling into vicious ways and criminal practices un- 
til he hardens his hands with honest work.” But 
if the skill to drive a nail, or shove a plane, or han- 
die any of the implements in use in mechanics, 
manufactures or the arts, be lacking; if the course 
pursued has shed; no ‘light upon the intricacies of 
needlework or the economies of the household, how 
entirely it’ rests upon the uncertainties of chance, 
after all, whether these young people will edge 
their way into professions already crowded to over- 
flowing, will be helped into positions by parents 
whose affluent circumstances render such provis- 
ions possible, or whether they will drift hopelessly 
along on the sea of events until despondency and 
dissipation have made them an easy prey to vice. 

Not only do we need a broader and more helpful 
course of training for the American youth, upon 
whose future industry and integrity of character 
we are prone to base our fondest hopes for the pros- 
perity and perpetuity of this republican form of 
government, but the full tide of foreign emigration 
yearly pouring in upon us demands that some firm 
meaning be attached to our educational privileges. 
A compulsory attendance, combining educational 
and industrial advantages, would seem a cheaper 
enactment to be enforced than the carrying out of 
the criminal code; and if the love ,of occupation 
which competition in skilled labor engendered 
proved an arresting spirit ere the incipient crimi- 
nalg had become fully determined in ways of wick- 
edness, might not the State hope to add to her 
stores of wealth by this reserve of expenditure, as 
well as to gain infinitely in the strength of increased 
manliness and worth ? 


One thing that has decreased our stock of good 
teachers is the unaccountable fashion some direct- 
ors have of putting a premium upon inexperience 
by paying the same wages to an inexperienced 
teacher they pay to one of experience. One of the 
young men to whom I lately gave a certificate 
against my judgment is to receive the same salary 
that would have been paid to an experienced teach- 
er, could I have found one for the school. He has 
not only had no experience in teaching, but he has 
not made the slightest preparation for the work; 
never read or studied any work on teaching, or 
even an educational journal; never visited a good 
school for the sake of learning how it was conduct- 
ed; never, indeed, did anything to fit himself for 
teaching; yet he is to receive the same wages that 
would be paid one who brought to his work most 
thorough preparation and years of successful expe- 
rience, Let a similar course be pursued in any 
other department of the world’s work, and see how 
long it would be before chaos reigned there.—Mary 
ALLEN "WEsT. 


TwRovax the stimulating offer of Mr. Buckner, 
a benevolent Baptist of Philadelphia, that if $50,000 
should be raised for its endowment he would give 
an equal sum, Lewisburg University is happy in re- 
ceiving a fund of $100,000. Mr. Buckner now of 
fers an additional gift of $30,000 in the form of 20 
competitive scholarships of $1,500. 

Ong of the most ights in the world is, to 
oe 
= en fine fabrics on their 

in their minds, and no silks and satins in 
their moral character. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. _ 





CORRECT WRITING. 





One who desires to be a good writer should use right 
words. There are some things wholly unsuited to be 
worn in the street ; if you wear them you may still re- 
tain your reputation as an honest man, but you will be 
considered as lacking the knowledge a gentleman should 
possess. If you use certain words you will be ranked asa 
second-rate writer. The New York Evening Post, when 
under the management of William Cullen Bryant, was 
noted for its use of choice English words. A list was 
made of “ prescribed words ;” and the editors were in- 
structed not to allow these words to appear in the paper. 
Among them were the following :-— 

Aspirant ; authoress, (use author for both sexes) ; be- 
ing built, ete., (use is building); bogus; bagging, (use 
capturing); collided; couple, (use two); debut; em- 
ployer ; esq., (we have no title of squire); gents (use gen- 
tlemen); humbug; indorse, (use approve) ; inaugurate, 
(use begun); initiate, (use commence); in our midst, 
(say among us); ignore ; juvenile, (as a noun); jubilant 
(in the sense of rejoicing) ; lady for wife, (say Mr. Smith 
and wife, not Mr. Smith and lady); lengthy; loan or 
loaned for lend or lent ; located, (for placed) ; measur- 
ably, for in a measure; oration ; obituary ; party for 
persons ; posted, for informed ; poetess for poet; por- 
tion for part ; progressing, (say advancing) ; predicate ; 
pants (for pantaloons); reliable (for honorable); re- 
pudiate (for reject); role, for part; states (for says) ; 
transpire, (for occur); talented (for accomplished) ; the 
deceased (for the dead). 

No word should be used that is not used by good 
writers. There are plenty of good words and so there is 
no excuse for using slang words. Here are ten expres- 
sions, each of which is common and yet each is in bad 
taste. He allowed he did it. I will take care of the 
animals. John was among the rest. I will read the 
balance of the chapter. I calculate to have fried eggs. 
You cannot catch the train. I expect to go there. Mary 
is getting crazy. He ate a hearty meal. I shall leave 

Very few are aware of the richness of the English 
language. Suppose you wish to express weakness ; you 
can select from these terms:—Weak, feeble, rickety, 
tottering, debilitated, powerless, strengthless, nerveless, 
imbecile, helpless, incapable, inadequate, aidless, un- 
nerved, relaxed, unstrung, unbraced, enervated, shat- 
tered, languid, faint, exhausted, weak as a child, droop- 


ing, paralyzed. y ? 
OUR WONDERFUL COUNTRY. 


Americans who think they must cross the water to 
find anything wonderful should remember the greatest 
cataract in the world is the Falls of Niagara, where the 
water from the great upper lakes forms a river three- 
fourths of a mile in width, and then, being suddenly 
contracted, plunges over the rocks in two columns to 
the depth of 175 feet. 

The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, where any one can make a voyage on a 
subterranean river, and catch fish without eyes. 

The largest valley in the world is the Valley of the 
Mississippi. It contains 500,000 square miles, and is one 
of the most fertile regions of the globe. 

The greatest city park in the world is in Philadelphia. 
It contains over 2,700 acres. 

The greatest grain port in the world is Chicago. 

The largest lake in the world is Lake Superior, which 
is, truly, an inland sea, being 480 miles long and 1,000 
feet deep. 

The longest railroad at present is the Pacific railroad, 
over 2,000 miles in length. 

The greatest mass of solid iron in the world is the 
Pilot Knob, of Missouri. It is 350 feet in height and two 
miles in circuit. 

The best specimen of Grecian architecture in the 
world is the Girard College for orphans, Philadelphia. 

The largest aqueduct in the world is the Croton aque- 
duct, New York. Its length is forty and one-fourth 
miles, and it cost $12,500,000. 

The largest deposits of anthracite coal in the world 
are in Pennsylvania, the mines of which supply the 
market with millions of tons annually, and appear to be 
inexhaustible. And now the largest sign in the world 
one-half of a mile long has been erected just out of New 
York. 


In a letter written to his friends by a Japanese stu- 
dont Boome: ‘There are many boating associa- 
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tions in thi ;, the two b st are ‘ Harvard 
and Yale, When it thins the memhers read books,” 


J. G. HOLLAND, 


By K. Grey. 

On the 12th of October, a man died in New York, one 
who will be mourned by thousands who never saw 
his face. This was J. G. Holland, the late editor of 
Scribner’s, and known and loved for his writings in 
poetry and prose, . 

Dr. Holland was born in Massachusetts, in 1821; a 
farmer’s son, he helped to support the family; sometimes 
he worked in factories. He determined to have an 
education, and with his father’s help began to fit him- 
self for the high school. This he had to give up as he 
was taken very ill, andafter he recovered he began to 
study medicine. He took the degree of M. D. and began 
to practice in Springfield. From there he went to Vir- 
ginia, where he taught school, and on to Miss. where 
he was elected Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Coming back to Springfield he edited a paper there, 
in 1867 he went to Europe. Two years after he was 
made editor of Scribner's, which has grown under his 
hands to a circulation of 100,000. 

Dr. Holland’s has written short stories and novels, 
narrative poems and advice to young people, besides an 
immense amount of editorial work. His books have 
had wonderful sales; of ‘‘Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,” 
61,000 copies have been sold; ‘ Bitter-Sweet,” 90,000; 
**Kathrina,” 100,000; and it is estimated that altogether 
one-half million of his books have been sold. The 
Christian Union says of Dr. Holland: ‘His career was 
harmonious and eminently successful, because the 
outer expressed so fully and clearly the inner; be- 
cause action followed so closely upon thought ; because 
kind words, hopeful deeds were the natural outcome 
of a loyal heart, an aspiring soul, and a true and genuine 
manhood.” Is not that a beautiful thing to be said of a 
man? 

The Literary World says: ‘‘ This can be said for Dr. 
Holland which cannot be said of all popular writers: 
that he always sought to elevate, guide and strengthen 
the character of readers.” Have you read any of his 
writings? Begin with ‘‘ Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,” and 
then read “Arthur Bonnicastle,” and ‘Miss Gilbert’s 
Career,” and see if the Literary World is not right, 





GOOD ADVICE CORNER. 





HOW TO BEHAVE AT THE TABLE. 

There is nothing so disagreeable as careless and untidy 
table-manners, and to acquire graceful and pleasing 
habits while eating somctimes takes years of practice. 
But it can be done ; we see everywhere ladies and gentle- 
men and sometimes young children, who show their 
good breeding by their conduct at the table. To begin 
to make yourself like these, the first thing to do is to sit 
down and think how you really behave at the table. 
Are your hands and nails and face clean, and hair brushed 
back smoothly? Do you seat yourself quietly and re- 
member to put on your napkin? Do you sometimes put 
your knife in your mouth instead of a fork or spoon? 
Do you pour your tea in your saucer, instead of drink- 
ing from the cup? How do you pass your plate if you 
are to be helped a second time? The best way is to hold 
your knife or fork in your hand and then it will not fall 
on the cloth, 

Then about passing articles of food : do you reach over 
another person’s plate, or stand up to reach something 
not near at hand and knock over a glass or cruet in the 
attempt? Do you eat fast and loud and put large pieces 
in your mouth, or speak with food unchewed, or pick 
your teeth? Oh, I hope none of these, for any one of 
them would make you appear impolite and uncultivated, 
And then remember not to whisper, yawn, or stretch, 
or touch the hair, or blow your nose. If it is necessary 
to use your handkerchief, do it so quietly that no one will 
notice it; but this should be done before you come to 
the table. And if there are bones, cherry pits, and 
things that cannot be swallowed, do not spit them on 
the plate, but put them in your spoon and then on your 
plate. 

Will you think of these hints the next time you sit 
down to your dinner and avoid them ? and remember that 
courtesy at the table is as indispensable as away from it, 
and if you practice it at home you will not have to put 
it on when you are away, it will be so natural for you. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In TYPHOID FEVER. 


I have been greatly benefited myself, as also have 
others, from using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have 
used it to the exclusion of all other remedies, in 


Sypnoid fever, with very gratifying results to my- 
, and the 








with thanks from "Oe ents for so e 


@ remedy. J, KELLAM, M, D. 
St, Charles, Minn, ' . 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving priccs of books. 


‘BOOKS THAT ARE BOOKS,” 

We believe that we shall be doing 
our readers a service by calling their 
attention to choice books suited for the 
library shelves and for gifts. 


Tue Birrupay Books, made up of 
the writings of the poets, have special 
merits. “The Whittier Birthday 
Book” we like. Mr. Whittier's verses 
have a special adaptation to quotation. 
Whittier’s writings are full of allusions 
to noted persons; their names are in- 
serted on the blanks reserved for the 
birthday record. A portrait of the 
poet and others add interest to this 
little book. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co,) 

2. Dr. HOLLAND’s Works. The new, 
uniform, and cheap edition of ‘‘ Bitter- 
sweet ;” ‘* Titcomb’s letters,” and ‘‘Gold 
Foil,” revised by the author, are meet- 
ing the needs of the people. The great 
circulation reached by other editions 
proves the desire of the public to pos- 
sess such books, This is well. They 
are fitted§to promote honesty, earnest- 
ness and a high character in the young 
generation. ‘‘ Bitterswect” draws a 
picture of rural and fireside scenes, 
and all feel at home in its pages. We 
learn from. it that virtue surpasses in- 
nocence, and that God oftentimes ex- 
tracts good from misery, temptation, 
and sin. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

3. Pror. R. R. Raymonp, who, as 
reader and as teacher of reading, has 
done so much to render ‘‘ Shakespeare” 
popular, has issued ‘‘Shakespeare for 
the Young Folks.” This is an ele- 
gant volume, beautifully printed, 
bound and illustrated, presenting three 
plays: ‘‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
‘‘As You Like It,” and ‘Julius Ceesar.” 
The story of each play is told, omit- 
ting all that would be obscure or unin- 
teresting to the young, and explaining 
the historical and other allusions. The 
text of the play is used so far as prac- 
ticable. 

Tue ‘‘LitrLe Foiks” ALBUM oF Mv- 
sic is a collection of the jolly and ‘‘ old 
sons” an! jjngles of childhood, and 
will be an unfailing resource for the 
children. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co.) 





MAGAZINES, 

The first number of the Wyoming 
Literary Monthly comes to us filled 
with articles on literature and notes 
from the different colleges. The field 
this now monthly purposes to occupy 
is a peculiar one. It will contain pa- 
pers on the study of literature, original 
literature and college life. An inter- 
esting department of prize questions 
has been opened. We commend this 
new venture to all persons interested 
in good literature. § (Published in Buf- 
falo.) 

Harper's for December opens its 
sixty-fourth volume. The chief illustra- 
ted articlesare ‘‘The Bernadottes,” with 
twenty four illustrations, Alfred T. 
Story’s ‘Grave of William Penn,” with 
five illustrations, ‘‘Monsters” by M. D. 
Conway, with éight Jlustrations. The 
name of Gibson appears tiice in the 
list of contributors.—William Gibson, 
U. 8. N., ina poem, and W. Hamilton 
Gibson in a paper on “‘Among our 
Footprints,” with sixteen illustrations 
by the writer. Mrs. Lizzie W. Champ- 
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ney has a neatly told story called “A 
Crisis.” 

The December Magazine of Art be- 
gins a new feature which will tend to 
make the new volume of more interest 
to American artists. This is a depart- 
ment of American Art Notes. We 
find in looking through this number 
that the articles cover a wider field 
than usual and that the selections are 
even more interesting than usual. The 
frontispiece is an etching of ‘The 
Fisher Folks’ Harvest.” This is fol- 
lowed by a paper on “A Brighton 
Treasure-House,” with copies of five 
paintings. Nothing could be more 
charming and appropriate at this sea- 
son than the illustrations to the paper 
on ‘‘The Waning of the Year;” such 
delicious glimpses of autumn woods. 
Mr. 8. G. W. Beard and his portrait 
and two of his pictures are given. 
There are articles on “Cathedral Win- 
dows” and ‘‘Door Knockers,” and an- 
other on ‘‘An Artists Idea of Sketch- 
ing,” and quite a long one, ‘‘The Royal 
Courts of Justice.” 

Mr. Henry Ward Beecher has retired 
from the Christian Union and Mr. 
Lyman Abbott will assume the head 
with Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and Mr. 
Eliot McCormick at his right and left 
hand. Mr. Beecher made a graceful 
speech to the readers of the Christian 
Union in regard to his retiring, com- 
plimenting Mr. Abbot on his former 
work, and Mr. Abbott as a gracefully 
turned the compliment back to Mr. 
Beecher. A portrait has been issued 
of the retiring editor as a supplement. 


Mr. E. P. Rok gets a severe rap from 
the Literary World in regard toa para- 
graph in his new book, ‘‘ Without a 
Home.” The World asks the reader if 
he can imagine any real woman to talk 
in the following swollen, bookish style: 
The scene is in the country, when Mrs. 
Arnold drives past a boarding-house 
where Mildred, a girl whom her son 
loves (but whose father, Mrs. Arnold 
has taken pains to discover, is only a 
junior partner in an iron firm), is 
standing with her son under the trees. 
The paragraph alluded to is_ this: 
‘‘Mrs. Arnold sends a freezing look in- 
to Mildred’s hot face, and says to Vin- 
ton, ‘I will esteem it a favor if you 
will accompany me on my drive.’ ‘I 
will join you presently,’ he said irreso- 
lutely. ‘I will wait politely then un- 
til you have concluded your inter- 
view,’ the gentlewoman remarked 
coldly, leaning back in her carriage.” 

NOTES. 

Among the children’s books recently 
issued the ones that will probably 
“‘take” the best are ‘‘Phaeton Rogers,” 
by Rossiter Johnson, (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50.) ‘“Roundabout Ram- 
bles,” by Frank R. Stockton, new 
edition (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
“Chatterbox Junior” (R. Worthington, 
$1.00.) “The Quartette,” by W. O. 
Stoddard, sequel to ‘Dab Kinzer, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00.) ‘The 
Children’s Book,” edited by Horace E 
Scudder (Houghton Mifflin & Oo., 
$3.50.) “Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters,” by 
M. H. Mathews, (Porter & Coates, 
$1.50.) 

The real name of Auber Forestier, 
author of “Sphinx,” ‘‘Above Tempest 
and Tide,” and a large amount of 
translation, is Miss A. Aubertine 
Woodward. She is now in New York 





|where she has spoken before the So- 








ciety for Women’s Industrial Art at 
Steinway Hall. 

How many persons have read the 
following books which President Gar- 
field once wrote to a friend he was 
reading: Leland’s English Gypsies; 
George Borrow’s Gypsies of Spain; 
Borrow's Romany Rye; Tennyson’s 
Mary; seven volumes of Froude’s Eng- 
land; several plays of Shakespeare; 
The History of the English People, 
by Professor Green. 

Mr. HjatMar HjorTH BOYESEN, au- 
thor of ‘Queen Titania,” and a num- 
ber of Norse stories, is of medium 
height, well-built figure, blue eyes, 
fair complexion, and light hair and 
beard. He has a very slightly foreign 
look, and might be taken for a Ger- 
man. He lives in New York, is mar- 
ried, and has two children. 

CassELL, Petter & GaALPiIn, New 
York, have thirteen works on their 
list of practical art books. Robert 
Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, have four 
on the same subject. 


Forps, Howarp & HUv.BertT have 
just issued a new juvenile, by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, called “A 
Dog’s Mission ;” and ‘‘ Shakespeare for 
Young Folks,” by Prof. Raymond, of 
the Boston School of Oratory. 

‘‘HAZELNUT AND HER BROTHERS,” by 
Ellen Haile (Cassell, Petter & Galpin), 
is the story of a real little girl, named 
Hazel, who lives in New York. 


CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, the art 
writer, appears in a new role—that of 
a novelist—as the author of ‘* Eleanor 
Maitland,” published by James R. Os- 
good & Co. These publishers also is- 
sue a delightful child-book, with the 
title, ‘‘The Glad Year Around,” by 
Miss A. G. Plympton. 


THE Literary World's platform: It 
belongs to no book-publishing house, 
to no mutual admiration society, to no 
club of young authors pledged to grind 
each other’s axes, to no set, clique, or 
party; itowes no man a dollar; it is 
under no obligations, express or im- 
plied, except to truth and justice; its 
columns are closed alike to anthors’ 
“friends” and authors’ ‘‘enemies;” it 
is willing to be judged by the perform- 
ance of more than ten years of hard 
work; and its every number is a speci- 
men number. 

“Tae HarvaRD SHAKESPEAREAN,” 
published by ,Ginn & Heath, Boston, 
will soon be completed. 


A new book for the art and literature 
loving public is about to be published by 
George W. Harlan. It consists of a num- 
ber of poems by Mary D. Brine, illustra- 
ted by Louis C. Tiffany and other artists. 
The poems describe a mother’s love and 
thought of her babe from morn until 
sunset. 

‘“With the dawn of early morning 
Comes a low sweet sound to me.” 
Then ‘‘ Down by the brook go baby and I” 

And so the day passes and at last 
“Sing tome, mamma the sweet lips are 

pleading” 
And baby is off to dreamland. 

The illustrations are quaint and will at- 
tract every one who has an artistic taste. 
Especially do we admire the one termed 
‘*‘Nestling Time ;” A mother clasps her 
child in her arms and hushes him to 
sleep. Altogether it is a very charming 
volume and will be immensely . popular. 
The cover is to be put on in an odd way 
that will contribute to the effectiveness of 





the volume. 


Wat men call accident is God's 
own part.—P. J. BaILey. 

THE man who was itching for office 
was elected by a scratch. 
CONTEMPLATION generates, action 
propagates.—OWEN FELTHAM. 

AnpD what best proves{that there's 
life in a heart? That it bleeds.—OwEN 
MEREDITH. 

ABSENCE in love is like water upon 
fire; a little quickens, but much ex- 
tinguishes it.—HannaH More. 

WHEN death gives us a long lease of 
life, it takes as hostages all those whom 
we have loved.—MmgE. NECKER. 

Yes! you may find people ready 
enough to do the Samaritan without 
the oil and two pence.—SYDNEyY SMITH. 

THERE is less misery in being cheated 
than in that kind of wisdom which 
perceives, or thinks it perceives, that 
ali mankind are cheats.—CHAPIN. 

An author’s reputation was made by 
the pen; the pen he used was made by 
Esterbrook ; the reader is requested to 
name the concluding proposition. 

THE difference between coarse and 
refined abuse is as the {difference be- 
tween being bruised by a club and 
wounded by a poisoned arrow.—JOHN- 
SON. 





Tue Young Folks’ Musical Monthly, 
in speaking of the ScHooL JourRNAL of 
New York, says: ‘‘It is published 
weekly and devoted to the interests of 
schools, school-teachers and education. 
It is filled with interesting and useful 
reading.” 





TEL 


American School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanhess. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretied. Ke. 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedi , Truthful 7 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety* 
8. Who dses the best he can docs well; Angels dono 
more. Roverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
4. Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Trath and Nothing but the Trath. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Thou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be free. 7. Hard Study is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare tosay No. Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9. Time is Preci- 
ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
a clear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse- God biess 
our Schocl. 11. There isno such word as Fail. Where 
there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: Never associ 
ate with Bad Company... 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

They render tue choot reams prt mete +h oar po 
+ —\ gpeeretperterdens moral in- 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam! 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 








Call on or addresa 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 2h Sts. N. Y, 


AINE’S BUSINESS Les, be Ropers, oe 
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The Magazine of Art—Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. This isa most remarkable 
publication and will be found of special 
interest to the teacher. The engravings 
are of the finest character; they ‘are not 
surpassed by anything in the line of art 
that we have seen. A collection of pic- 
tures such as are found in this magazine 
during a year when bound into a volume 
will be a perpetual source of pleasure. 
Many teachers took ‘‘ Picturesque Amer- 
ica ;” about $40. The “ Magazine of Art” 
costs $3.00 per year. Besides, there is a 
great wave of art passing over the land, 
To understand its significance read the 
Magazine of Art. For fuller information 
see advertisement. 





Some one asked General Toombs the 
other day, in Atlanta, Ga., if he would 
be a candidate for Governor. ‘No, 
sir,” was the emphatic reply. ‘‘I have 
not a single qualification—never made 
an agricultural speech in my life, and 
don’t know a Sunday-School hymn.” 

“Dat’s jess what I was telling de 
lazy, wuffless niggah. Dar aint no 
hominy in de house, nor no meat, an’ 
de bacon’s all eat up, and meal-barr’l 
is empty. He is de only ting in de 
house wat’s full all de time.” 


THE SUN. | 


WNEW TORE, 1SS2. 











Tas Sun for 182 will make its fifteenth annual re- 
volution under the present management, shining, as al- 
ways, for all, big and little, mean and gracious, content- 
ed and unhappy, Rebublican and Democratic, depraved 
and rirtuous, intelligent and obtase. Tux Sun's light 
is for mankind and womankind of every sort ; but its 
genial warmth is for the good, while it pours hot dis- 
comfort on the blistering backs of the persistentiy 
wicsed. 

Tux Sun of 1868 was a ‘newspaper of a new kind. It 
discarded many ofthe forms,and a multitude of the 
superfiuous words and phrases of ancient journalism. 
It undertook to report in a fresh, succinct, uncopven- 
tional way all the news of the world, omitting no event 
of human fnterest,and commenting upon afiairs with 
the fearlessness of absolute independ The 
ot this experiment was the success of Taz Sun. It 
effected a permanent change in the style of American 
newspapers. Every important journal established in 
this country in the dozen years past has been modelled 
atter Taz Sun. Every important journal already exist- 
fag hes been modified and bettered by the force of Tux 
Sun's example, 

Tue Scw of 1882 will be the same outspoken, truth 
telling, and interesting newspaper. 

By a \iberal use of the means which an abundant pros- 
perity affords, we shall make it better than ever before. 

We shall print ali the news, putting it into readable 
shape, aud measuring its imp >rtance, not by the tradi- 
tional yarcstick, but by its real interest to the people. 
Distance from Printing House Square is not the firet 
consideration with Tuz Sun. Whenever anything hap- 
pens worth reporting we get the particulars, whether it 
happens in Brooklyn or in Bokbara, 

In politics we have decided opinions ; and are accus- 
tomed to exp them in 1 ge that can be under. 
stood. Wesay what we think about men and events. 
That habit is the only secret of Taz Sun's political 








Taz Weex.y Sun gathers into eight pages the best 
matter of the seven daily issues. An Agricultural Ve- 
merit, full market re . and 
on of ‘iterary, scientific, and domestic 
plete Tae WEEKLY Sun,and make it 
+ oer aed for the farmer’s housel.old that was 

ver printed. 

Who does not know and read and like Tas SunDay 

° of which is a Golconda of interesting 
literature, with the best poetry of the day, prose, qoenz 
line worth reading. news, humor—matterf enough to ffi 
ot eee “ms book, and Vier nye varied and enter- 

ning than any book, big or little 

itour ides ov what & newspaper should be pleases 
you, send tor Tas Sux. 

F ine daily Sv" a fe page sheet ‘of t ty-eight 

‘or y Scw,a four ’ wen 
columns, by mail, post-paid, is 55 cents a 
month, or gear or, including the Sunday 

t-page + fit, 


r, a0 six columns, the price 
cents per month, or $7.7 


OS seh ac tha Wee We eed: 
cite price ye Bom eight pages, fitty-stx 
sending 818 we will wad as exits copy noes 
Address I. W. ENGLAND, 
Publisher of Tax Sux, New York City. 
Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 
SOMETHING NEW. 

Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
Picking, or steeping over night required; can be 

jn ten minutes, The invention of Cus, 
the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Fruits. Sold the world over. 
Heapquarrers: 60 Park Piace, N.Y, 











Whmes's comforts "8. Cartioe Sovin Charievion, OMe, | 


MAS. LYDIA E. PINKHAIM, OF LYHM, MASS., 
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Is a Positive Cure 
for all those ainful ©: 
s0 common toeur best female pepulation. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ri bles, Inf tion and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Lifo. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stago of development. Tho tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves of the st h 
It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured Ly its use. 

It will at all times and urider all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHNAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avente, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers al) letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS, They cure coustipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

aa” Sold by all Druggists. -@e 


DR. RHODES, 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT 
sT— 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
FOR THE CURE OF 

Paralysis, Brain and Nerve Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Spine Disease, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Mel- 
ancholy, General Debility, Hysteria, Epilepsy or Fits, 
Jaundice, Constipation, Headache, Dyspepsia, Drepsy, 
Astbnia, Pleurisy, Catarrh, Piles, Humorse, Gravel, 
Wesk back or side, Liver Disease, Kidney, Heat, 
Lung, and all Blood Diseases, 

Office hours from 9 o’cluck Aa. M. to5 p.m. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 




















PE Y RESTORE THE HEARING 
and the work of the Nataral Drem. 
aire wanton aaa —_ wh te dis- 
gaety. We refer to those using . Send for 
desc’ th circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 00,. 868 Broadway, New York. 
THE 
5 . . i 
Teachers’ Provident Association 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Officers. 


JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. 0. HOVEY, Vice Pres. 
8. M. PERKINS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simplea child may understand its operations. Each 
member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but 
to protect and elevate the profession. Females admit- 
ted to the $500 class without s medical examination, 
which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqul- 
date debts, mect funeral expenses, benefit wife, ch'ldren 
and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment o 
one assessment of sixty cents may secure $500 for de- 
pendents. Teachersare rendered more contented and 
efficiegt by belonging 19 such a society. It from no 
other motives #1 should join to benefit teachers pot so 
favorably situated as themselyes. Hundreds of New 
York teachers insure on this ground alone. 

Become members gow, to be secared against the 
perils of travel during vacation, 

Ifyou have a iamily do not neglect your daty one 
hour. Send for application blank and circular to 

W. D. MYERS, Secretary, 
21 Park Place, New York. 








SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT: 


Prominert Educators. 
From F. WASTINGTON HASBROU! 
pal of the New J 
“ Every teacher should have it in his library.” 
nn Pror. M. A. NewE.h, Principal of Mary- 
many ms for practical teachers.” 
From Pror. W. F. Paruipes, Supt. of the Winona 
Coron: 
“T am strongly impressed with the belief that 


the book is fruitful with eugpestions, and that 
it will be exceedingly helpful to teachers.” 


From Pror. J. W. BARKER, Principal of Public 
vo. 4, Buffalo, N 


Princi- 


School No. Yew York. 
“What pleases me most is the htforward, 
common sense style of the work. ere seems 


to be no verbosity, no tedious attenuation of peda- 
gogical detail, but a clear and matic presen- 

ion of the teacher’s work; sufficient for di- 
rection, advice and encouragement.” 

From N. B. Henry, Prof. in Cape Gireaudau 
Normal School, Mo. 

“Tam so well pleased with the matter it con- 
tains, and with the pointed and original manner 
in which it is treated, that I cannot help address- 
ing you personally in giving the teacher a book 
that he can use.” 

From A. M. Brown, A. M., Pres. Monroe Co., 
N. Y. Teachers’ Association: 

“Instead of theorizing upon what this one or 
that one should do, it relates the experience of 


»y Normal and Model | 


nd State Normal School. | 
“ No book of its size that I know of contains as 
good suggestio: 


| From the Phre 


nological Journal : 
“ Aims to give just the information needed. <A 
| Very useful little volume.” 
From the Eclectic Teacher : 
“It believes the way to manage a school is to 
render the pupils manageable.” 

From the 8. C. Ed. Monthly : 

“ No teacher can fail to find much help in this 
work, because of its practical character.’ 

From the Ark. School Journal : 

“It is practical because it takes the reader into 
the sy ee and then shows him a school at 
work.” 

From the Normal Worker: 

“Gives many wise su ns to assist the in- 
experienced in their efforts to succeed well in 
their work."’ 

From the Interior: 

“Shows how good government increases the 
teaching power of the her and the principles 
that underlie it.”’ 

From the Cincinnati En 

“Mr. Kellogg is himself an educator of wide 
experience, and in his book has given many hints 
to assist the unexperienced.” 

From the Christian Intelligencer : 

“Teachers will find many suggestions here re- 


irer: 


specting discipline from t modes of interest- 
ing an socusing their co-operation in the conduct 
of the school upon the ciples of cultivated. 
honorable, and dignified intercourse.” 


From the Independent : 





different teachers in different places, and under a 
variety of trying circumstances, which are as real 
as the school itself.” 


Normal 
; Every page breathes instruction 


From J. BaLtpwix, Pres. of N. W. 
School, Mo. 

“It isa jewel. 
and inspiration.” 


The Press. 


From the Wis. Journal of Education: 

“It es) y shows how the pupils may be led 
to co-operate and help forward the school instead 
of retarding it.” 


“SCHOOL MANAGEMENT goes on the gen- 


eral theory of making the pupils m ble and 
| them to use their minds for themselves 
|} and in right ways, and seems to embody con- 


| clusions of a sensible and experienced teacher.” 

From the Sunday School Times : 

“It is based on experience, and its principles are 
those of wise and enlightened induction. The 
whole is very practical, and is done in an un- 
pretentious manner. The author izes the 
existence of a wider world than the school-room, 
as well as the necessity of something more than 
the cob-webs of an experienced brain in order to 
know how to manage a first-rate school," 





Agents Wanted. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, $2.00 A Year. 


|THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


MonTHLy, $1.00 a Yuan. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


MontTaiy 50 


Cents A YEAR. 





The JOURNAL is the oldest weekly educational paper, and is full of practical 
articles, fitted for the school-room, educational news, etc., etc. ; just the paper for 


live teachers, 16 large es. 


The INSTITUTE has the circulati 


U. 8. ; this it has obtained solely on account of its practical and earnest 
Sompanton is the best paper for the scholars. Instructive without being dull, 


16 large 
The 
interestin 


without creating restlessness 


on of any monthly educational paper in the 
character. 


; full of live nineteenth century material. 


Used in a large number of schools as a supplementary reader with great success. 

Agents wanted in every town and county, and at Teachers’ Institutes and Asso- 
ciations, Send 10 cents for sample copies of these papers and our large 4 page illus- 
trated premium list. It will Pay. ADDRESS: 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, NW. Y. 








Tue “ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper fo 


r School Use Made, 


RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 


over the country. 


Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 


Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white pays r. 


It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and 
upon. 
at cory low prices. 


smooth and pleasant to write 
It can be furnished 


CONDENSED 


eavily calendered, making it 


Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads ef 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 


Legaland Foolscap, . . 


+ $3.00 
Congress Letter, ° ° . 2 


50 


PRICE LIST. 

in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Bath Letter, . . . . g1.80 
Commercial Note, ° ° .- 15 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 





EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are being used extensively 


TRY 
Size. 
6x8, 40 pp., 


recommended. 


Per pkge of 10. 
$ 50 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise 
cial note, 


in a great many schools and are highly 


You will be more than satisfied. 


Per pkge of 10, 
- - $1.06 


Size. 
'64x8, 100 pp., - 
Book, 100 pages, and ono pad, commer 


100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, ie} me hear from you, 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 








21 Park Place, New York. 


/DENTAL ROOMS. 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ANC ot AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODEKATE CHARGES. 
Plastic Gliings fer broken dewn and sensitive 








teeth a speciality. 
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is determined by the use of the log and 
log-line. The log is a triangular piece 
of wood about a quarter of an inch 
thick, so balanced by means of a plate 
of lead as to swim perpendieularly in 
the water, with about two thirds of it 
under the water. The log-line is a 
small cord, one end of which, divided 
into three, so that the wood hangs from 
the cord as a scale pan from a balance 
beam, is fastened to the log, while the 
other is wound around a reel in the 
ship. The log, thus poised keeps its 
place in the water, and the length of 
the line unwound in a given time gives 
the rate of the ship’s sailing. This cal- 
culated by knots made on the line, at 
certain distances, while the time is 
measured by a sand glass of a certain 
number of seconds, The length be- 
tween the knots is so proportioned to 
the time of the glass that the knots un- 
wound while the glass runs down show 
the number of miles the ship is sailing 
per hour. The first knot is placed 
about five fathoms from the log, to al- 
low the latter to get clear of the ship 
before the reckoning commences. 
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A DUEL was lately fought in Texas 
between Alexander Shott and John 
Nott. It was rumored that Nott was 
shot and Shott was not. (If so it was | 
better to be Shott than Nott.) But it. 
was afterwards proved that the shot! 
Shott shot at Nott shot Shott by acci- 
dent, and the shot Nott shot at Shott 
shot past, and so shot him not. Thus 
the affairfresolved itself into its orig- 
inal elements, and Shott was shot, and 
Nott was 8 not. 


A CONVERSATION overheard the other 
day.—She: ‘‘ Did Sheridan or Knowles 
write ‘The School for Scandal?” He: 
‘*Why, Knowles, of course. Sheridan 
was a general in the army, you know, 
and never wrote anything. Didn’t you 
hear about his marching through 
Georgia?’ She: ‘‘Oh! I remember; 
but I always did get those two men 
confused. 





HEALTH, hope and happiness are re- 
stored by the use of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. It is a 
positive eure for all those diseases 
from which woman suffer so much. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 
Western Avenue, 
pamphlets. 


A VAIN man’s motto is, ‘‘ Win gold 
and wear it;” a generous man’s, ‘Win 
gold and share it;” a miser’s, ‘‘ Win 
gold and spare it ;” a profligate’s, ‘‘ Win | 
gold and spend;” a broker's, ‘‘Win| 
gold and lend;” a gambler or fool’s, 


‘Win gold and lose it;” but a wise 
man’s, ‘Win gold and ‘use it.” —Col- 
lege Lancet. | 

















WHEN you hear a man say that 
snow-balling is a healthy amusement, 
and the boys ought to be allowed to 
enjoy it, don’t think him a generous 
soul. Set that man down for a glazier. 
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MY GOOD WOMAN, 

Why are you so out of sorts, never 
able to tell folks that 
Ten to one its all ca 

place by habitual consti 
no doubt finally caused kid- 
neys and liver. The sure po ‘or con- 
stipation is the celebrated Kidney- 
Wort. It is also a specific remedy for 
all kidney and liver diseases. ou- 
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VOCAL DEFECTS, 
ROOMS OF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SINGING. ELOCUTION, 








ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” ees 
AND AUTHOR of — 
“Olarke’s Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” axial 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
‘ , TERMS: 
‘The Cause & ait Stammering,” Pun J ‘ 0 t0 $i 
“Chadea's Normal Moliot of Yoout| = MUMPCE SRerman 4) _ shsehes 
Training,” ° i = ‘ae & « « 1000 “ 
YOR SINGING, PUBLIO SPEAKING, xeaprve | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 








1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. pew STAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
a 


NEW YORK 


Normal School: Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten sod aesmmaty Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STRELT, ° . NEW YORK. 
Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 
as to terms, etc., inquire of P JOHN KRAUS 
ROF. 
Mae MARTA RRAUSBELTR, | Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 


Prof. came isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Freebel School, and one of the first pro- 
sa ag of the Kin dergarten in this country. 


rs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the highest place. Itis to the labor® 
of pine success je in America 





— 





i more than any other, perhaps, that the i 

is — her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.—The 
Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,—unsu tertainly, by any one, in her 
i irebe I's principles. Her ideal of a ti oe rten teacher is so h , and she 

er er pupils with such a standard, and at the same time with so — modesty, and ard 


lor to 
ve her vate isa guarantee of excellence.—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kinder- 


waowt 
inspires 


Dhoewennor. 
2 nm ae a ee ; ; ee . 
Packard's Business College, 
METHODIST BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
This is a professional school for business training, and is under the personal sopervesee of the 
founder and prop. ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated wi ant and 


Stratton, and is the author of the Book- keeping series which bears their name. The Co) eee = 
founda io 1858, and has made y progress in utility and i Pap at rc 8 = 
head o' vad ‘elegant; th the 


stead 

is class of schools. The location is unsu ; the rooms 

course ft Pandy most thorough and efficient. The rates of sista have Sent been 

pupils can enter at any tamnee eee term of 11 weeks, $45.00. Call or send for om ny = 
ng full particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD a a 


The Misses Chadeayne, 


OF 518 MADISON AVENUE, - . ad NEW YORK. 


Invite the particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where the 
number received is a small for constant perpen attention to be given to each one of the 
n 











upils, together, with ractical instruction the Modern Languages. The School has been 
long know eet and petzon troniaed y the first families, and any who visit it can be ‘be furnished with excellent 
? recommendation. 











Stern’s School of Languages, 
309 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


This school is a centre in this city for all those who are desirous of studying foreign languages : 
German, French, Italian and Spanish. 
The classes and private pupils are entrusted to native Professors of the highest iacen to make 


the 
[nse nm ope n is to a pure pronunciation, and the utmost care is always taken to 
thorough, agreeable and profitable. Thus a perfect mastery y of the languages is 


6 the 
The “ Natural Method "’ (mainly conversational) has always been employed in the institution since 


its existence, This method combines all the good that is to te found in on methods of teaching, 
and adds to that the improvements made up to this day in education andin the teaching of modern 


It is the art of our that we make the students, from the first minute they enter our School 
ST op er ye ag ag eg 
upon wor) see done mm c y no’ u wor! e at 
Rouss, abd thay do nee give lncctes t0 be studied at home. STERN, Director. 


New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advan of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 














the coun 
NB The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music i in the State, is entirely se te and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and ethoda 
The offices are open daily from 9 A. M. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and a 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any oe terms Enns weeny 
date of entrance. ent. 

















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, {70, For Broad Writing, 294389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. ther Styles to ewit ali hands 
Bample Cards, Price Listr,etc., furnished on application. 











sands are cured by it every month. 
Try it once.—Toledo Blade. 





JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. _ HENRY HOE, Sole Agent . 





Books for Teachers 


—o-— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much a; 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have soli 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that havenothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected 4 few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

—~o — 


Kellogg’s School tor ofthe Som 


This vo ane By ee Saar ae SRO. Jour. 
ys prec il oe : 
subject. Any will Oy re Ey able 
to enter with more tact, r ideas, 


his 
and be helped tosucceed in governing. It has an 
Prof. Thomas Hunter, President 
ormal College. = % strongly 
Also Prof. William F. Phelps, Supt. 
of the Winona Public ——! and many other 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, paid, 


De Graff's School-Room Guide. 


Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 

has on beefy ap iL, 
vena U. ucational progress. 

The kisa careful statement of the instruction 
given nd W. Virgin New York, Penn., New Jer 
ser an Institutes, and especially in- 
tended in the work of 


conic toons. In each subject the author has 

oe An ne cect tao extents. 
3rd. ba or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 

ng ie West ts, or the ends to be attained in teach- 


bjects. 
aie methods a 4 Presenting subjects for sed 
on. Seated ead race nearly every 


branch of by and sphere of aT in the public 

Hi — manshi Sie lene ~ Rae 

ng, pen y Ory, 

rocita ine calisthenics, lett os, letter sarithimetic 

geeme' phy, climate, natura 

iene, ‘disci pllnary move movements, organization, 
mesoqement, 


LB am Sead handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
gi's0 id. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpral t books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of cher fi 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 
ime. 


the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should own 
this; it isthe book to begin with. It should be 
read over as often as possible. It will help a good 


teacher, and it will help a poor teacb@r, too. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
paaga> Principles and Practice of 
een x - fl of Mr, Pago. “H 
author —- a r. e@ was 
the President the B. ¥. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in e976 80, popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, ae Roy nt his life in edu- 
cational work. The ees (o— one, and 
will be of real t covers a dif- 


toany 


Brooks’ Nermal Methods, 
This pez ey repared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
othe of the ersville N A) School, Pa., is an- 
r ar volume of t merit. It is sufficient to 
+ a is a remarkable teacher -_ 
that ie bos attenoting attention as a ge 
eg for x thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50, = 


Craig’s Question Book. 
This is exceedingly useful for _ who wish to 
dies or who to select. ques- 

tions for their classes. It has 3,000 practical ques- 
~aeen 2 a ae test, arithmetic, 


ferent field from an —— Twill boc mento 
teacher. Prive, $1.50, .50, postpaid. 


a geography, gramma 
ae ae ie 

a OMY, 
oa This Ley ore tes, ea Pence 
The Normal Question Book. 


wane yosuune Ease the Tet > Gptuned foe e ro" 
view of studies for examination. It also contains 


Calkin’s Odjert Lessons. 
Prof. Calkins is og 
Schools in N. Y. Ci aed hand had a wide 


dete ils the 
a knowledge of it may almost fe to be re 
qupee Et Bam Nery teacher in the New York City. 


Manuals ‘or Teach 


7 & the Use of Wer Words. Cultoaton of the Mer 


ant re ad py nak of wg ng _ 
don re field? have 
poe ot = sent | 50 Ct 
E. 2 KELLOGG & 
Park Pinos, Now York, 
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ScHoot Hours.—lIt is found that the 
average number of hours per week is 
twenty-six in England, as against 
thirty-one in a German Gymnasium, 
and forty in a French lycee. Reckon- 
ing the hours spent in the preparation 
of lessons, and taking into account the 
holidays, which in England are twice 
as long as they are on. the Continent, 
it is found that the respective working 
hours of an English, German, and 
French boy are in the ratio of five, 
eight, and eleven. That is, the English 
boy each day works one-third less than 
the German, and less than one-half the 
time of a French boy. As to the sub- 
jects taught, while science is not now 
altogether ignored in English schools, 
yet classics still form in these semina- 
nies the staple of the education given. 
An English schoolboy gives fourteen 
hours a week, or more than half his 
time to classics; a French lycee scholar 
devotes twenty-eight hours a week, for 
his first three years, to his native 
tongue, and does not begin Latin till 
the second period, or Greek till the 
third period; that is, till he has been 
six years at school. Sir John Lubbock 
says: ‘“‘We have, I am sure, none of 
us, any desire to exclude or discourage 
literature. What we ask is that, say 
six hours a week each should be de- 
voted to mathematics, modern lan- 
guages and science; an arrangement 
which would still leave twenty hours 
for Latin and Greek. When we con- 


sider what science has done and is do- 


iug for us, we cannot but consider that 
our present system of education is, in 
the words of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Commission, ‘little less than a nation- 
al misfortune.’ ” 





In the matter of disordered nerves, 
Boston girls suffer no more than those 
of other cities. There are painful sensi- 
bilities that nothing can cure so thor- 
oughly as Dr. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills, and every nervous 
girl should use them. 

“Isn't it heavenly ?” said Miss Silly- 
billy to Mr. Polo. ‘‘ What?” he ask- 
ed. “‘Why, the moon.” “Oh! yes. 
Just to utterly heavenly.” ‘‘Oh! I do 
just dote on the moon: Don’t you ?” 
“ Yes, its.awfully nice. Isn’t it. And 
80 splendidly conspicuous, too.” 


~ 
o> 











DurinG a conference of clergymen, 
not far from Boston, the following dia- 
logue was overheard between two 
newsboys: ‘‘I say, Jim, what’s the 
meaning of so many ministers being 
here together?” ‘‘ Why,” answered 
Jim, scornfully, ‘‘they always meet 
once a year, to exchange sermons with 
each other.” 





A GENTLEMAN met a stranger on the 
street, grasped his hand cordially, and 
exclaimed in tones of polite but uncer- 
tain recognition, ‘‘Mr. Brown, I be- 
lieve ?” ‘‘If you believe that,” calmly 
replied the stranger, whose name was 
Hamilton, ‘you'll believe anything.” 





SUFFERING WOMEN. 

There is but very small proportion 
of the women of this nation that do 
not suffer from some of the diseases 
for which Satay Wert” is specific. 
When the bowels have become costive, 
“ torments, > ere out of af ose 
ta wonderful tonic ie hn a ne se 

er cure you ve new 

Watlbmen " # - 


ose 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 


CURATIVE 
COUGH BALSAM. 
Favorabl Spews and 
York Guy’ ane and Wienliy 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE Of THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 
Warranted, ft used according to directi ns, to cure or 
Telieve 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
% Throat and Lungs. 
Purely Ve 
a; Pury ae, Eepierent : not a violent reme- 


ja have a cold, if ane 80 slight. do not fail to give 
the S Be atrial. The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The Ve bottle contatns four times as much as the %c 
>» 





bottle. 


>KIDNEY*WORT : 


THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rh« can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


an 

fale in every passot the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITs ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 

tw Itel Str th and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cl of all di and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 


thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 


is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING | MEDICINE. 
~cures USNESS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES as an FEMALE 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine. 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Itacts with equal efficiency tn eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOX, VT. 


>KIDNEY-WORT 
30 DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED, 


We will send on 30 days trial 
DR. DYE’S 




































































Invented by the eminent Dr, A. M. Dye, an‘ ¢s- 
pectal_y designed for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and other causes. Also tor Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Ruptare, Female Troubles and many other 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly affected. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. Address, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 








own greane of per- 
manent cure.''—Bap 


fer T.P CHILDS, Troy, 0. | 











STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 

Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
— or Dyed, Goods natives. and ryt a 


BUCKEYE BELL | FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Cogechen, 
hools. rye Ane, eadnane FULL 


‘Bc 
“WANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinctanati, 0, 















THE BEST 


ERA gee SER. 





(The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers i . 7. want a durable, healthy eraser get the Clima. 
Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


made that the Ch 
the throat of the person using the 


It is so 





READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
- “I find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.’ 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
**The sample Erasers you sent me were 





duly received. After a short trial, Iam 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 

“‘T am highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

‘**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


‘PRICE LIST. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 











HEADQUARTERS 


School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





Teachers and School Boards will please take 
notice that I am now ready to furn EVERY- 
THING needed in echools. shall be grateful to 
teachers who will kindly send me a card if their 
school is in need of Fnrniture or Supplies of -_ 
descrip rate to Boa 
ishing to 
schools throug! 

I have the py School Desk in the world, a fact 
that will not be doubted when the desk is seen. 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 200 
miles of New York I will bring a desk and explain 
its merits. 

Send fora ieee a. circular. 


Blackboard Rubbers. 


Every school is obliged to use erasers. Now if 
you can do away with half the dust caused by the 
compenee rubber, and aiso secure an article “that 
wear twice as long as any other for the same 
price. Do you not want it? The “CLIMAX” 
embodies all of these virtues. 
The “CLIMAX” has stood an excellent test in 
the N. Y. schools and the teachers say—* They 
will use no =: ” Send for a sample, price 15 


cent 
In o ‘by the dozen, please state by which 
“Gioth ou wish them to come. 
oth felt, per doz. ° ° ° - 1.50 
Fine Piano felt, per doz. : . « 2,00 


Pretty ty Stories 


Bvesy moter a of sy py 
school for 6 book. tended to be used in 
l for tan O_O At the head of every 


is an interesting picture about which you 
te the pretty story. Send 10 cents for a sam- 


: Reward Cards. 


pl pares lore line of the mest beantital Reward 
gs 
toners our 
card3 are ua is pes packages of ten, and 
prices range its to 30 cents per 
peclie I have also fine BretTupay and CurRist- 
‘ARDS, price per card from 3 vents to 25 cents 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


who wish 
I will send to those ich somulcs package 


Should send for a 


oo T'know that you will be pleased 
cen ow 
with them and order many 5 


WILLIAM F. KE LOGG, 
21 Park Plaee, N. Y. 
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LIKCO 4 avon BLurrs "z,.cww"s, ~ 
—THE— 
Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best Ld between Chicago and al) 


Northern I! inoks, lowa, Dakete, w yoring: 
Nebraska, feieow a, Oregon, Arizena, Uta 
Cole jo, Idaho, Montana, LL ow and fer 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
a SIOUX CITY, 

Foie Lapide, Des tort igines, Ce the West and all 

or fiwauk ee, G 


Nt = - Bay, moh ar Sinebe 
ette a artew as, 
How fon; Neenah, Menash , at ihe Min- 


Wig Haron, ys: argo, sriark, 
pM 1 LaCrosse, Owatonna, and points 
—~ ta, Daketa, Wiscensin and t 


At Connell Bruits the trains of the Chicago & North. 
Western and the gl depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint ition ies 

At hg om close connections are made wie the Jake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wa 

Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand “trunk ing 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


, Clese connections made at Junction Points. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Council Blufts. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains, 


Insist upon Ticket nts outing you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if the 
- not read over the Chicago & North Western Rail. 


ics wish the Best Traveling Accommodations you 
yu our Tickets by this route, AND WILL TAKE 


= 1 Thicket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V.P.& Gen"! Mang’r Chigago, 
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FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. Preparep sy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Every in the series has in view a definite follow the natural method of teac Manufacturers and Importers of 
object, which is ‘thoroughly and systematically to those faculties of the child aains. - . i geag 
a od , a y awakened, and inciting correct mental BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
V 
MF df ATE procenc to be muspeded when in use, | PTO! Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
The beautiful and significant illustrations are | from the back of a common chair, thus secu ——-qren é AND CLAr, 
an especially noticeable and attractive feature of of | at all times a position for convenient F. W. Devoe & Co’s 6 
ye esa advantageous lay before classes. areas F. W. Devoe & Co's: 
ctures, objects, and em: rath 4 9 ' _— . 
than abstract rules and A ployed, rather send for price-list and fuller particulars. Gildess naciitdh ARTISTS’ 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago. AND BEER, COLOR, 
eee Oil Sketching Papers, 7 
—o-—— 
The Latest and Best. Bike rt CHARCOAL CRAY 
<hcieenteteamnteae | 000 WAYS WATER COLORS: Drawi - 
ng Materials, 
LIPPINCOTT’S pe, Cakes and Moist. —— 
OOO aan pane cx 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. | 1 TEACHERS. | DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
Br Manctus WILIs0N. BY A.C.IMASON. BOOES end SIUNENE- Pann Worx :—Horatio and Jano Streets, N. ¥. ies naa 
The New Series of Readers embraces a First, ote book is literally the condensed experience ; 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together | and judgment of nearly one thousand different A R I | & | eS M A I E wa | A L S 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a oe eeipown pending aad repus utation, j 
by un incalculable value to th curmant hae er. E LEAD, COLORS, AND VARN 
READER AND SPEAKER. | The methods of cach, contributor are WHIT A WISHES. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated ‘The | briefly stated by himself, under the proper Fred’k W. Devoe. “James Fr Drumwond. Fred’k Saundct- = Sr. J. Seaver Page. 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. | headings. 
Libera] Rates for Examination and Introduction., JT CONTAINS VARIOUS METHODS OF 
Address, 
OPENING AND CLOSING SCHOOL, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., TEACHING ARITHMETIC, READING, WRIT- Foods. 
POBSLISHERS: 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadel phia. | ING, SPELLING, GRAMMAR, GEO- 


(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 





: GRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
For Sixt Cents CONCISE, AND PRACTICAL HINTS ON DISs- 
y . | CIPLINE AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: 
ON ABSENCE AND TARDINESS. 
1, This box with ten pans of fine moist water | FORMS FOR KEEPING RECORDS AND MAK- 


colors and three fine brushes, price in England | ING REPORTS TO PARENTS AND PUPILS. 
50 cents. | BESIDES NUMEROUS APHORISMS, QUOTA-| THESE 








Circulars free on 


TIONS FROM EXPERIENCED ARE LIQUID 


ecnict™ "FOODS, 
Re bY contributors may be mentioned: 


application. 
oose, New York; Prin. J. B. Meck- “MERY 
. } Sng “Ponnayivanla: Supt. H. C. L Spese, Kansas ; PREPARED Bp FROM Milk. q 
» Prof. Hiram Hadley, Indiana; Prin. C. E. Beale, Wh 
F Connecticut Prof F. A. Fors, Minnesota : Supt eat, ee 


| ej nony. ed dogg t- Henry Higgins, Tilinols; Dr. Blanchard’s “Lectures and Essays" on Food, Milk. 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS, . 














| Bollard: Massachusetts; Supt. G. W. Cullison, Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
lowa: Mrs. F. M. Case, Ohio; Prin. C. E. Lowery, - ea « 
: Prof. W. F. Phelps. Minnesota; Prin: Dr. Bia d free, if postage is prepaid. 
Herman Roe Delaware ; Supt. 8. P. Bates, Penn- | The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
yane i pbell W. A. Buxton, Vermont: =. constipation, loas of appetite and power. Kepecially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or griel. 
Colorado: Supt. W W.B. “Powel, Illinois ; Prof. John Prevents and cures ption, Bright's di diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
Swett, Qalitornia ; Pri Ww. H. Beach, Wisconsin ; all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted tor table use. $1 each, or six bottles 
Supt. Aaron Sr e, Colorado ; and Prof. 8. 8. for #5. Sample Bottle Nc. 
Guten, ERSSe Rees, The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all for'ns of 
2. A book telling How to paint in Water Colors, ie y long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preveytive and cure 
price 25 cents, PRICE, POSTPAID, ONE DOLLAR. for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera iniantum. $2 each, or six bott.es tor $10. Sample bottle $1, 
3. A Bet of twelve cards of design, of flowers to ett The Beef and Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 


and irritable the stomach. Invalvabic for nursing mothers, $2 each, or six bottles for $10. Sample bott ef 


‘be colored, (see prize offers,) price 15 ceuts. | . 
an tokes I Pp W l KLEIN & C0 Publishers The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.” Never failing rem- 
or 60 cents, postpaid. | . Le) ® edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their carly stages. $1.50 each, or 
E. L KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place. N. W. cor. Randolph & LaSalle Sts.. Chicago. 6 bottles for $750. Sample pottie Tc. 














- INDISPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 


“FIRST TEACHING.” 


For Kindergarten and Primary ‘Teachers. 


MONTHLY; 16 PAGES. De ps oversee $1.00 A YEAR. 


The first number of a monthly paper entitled ‘‘First TEacHING,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 
e ackers. Theoretical “papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of 
them possess ucknowledged beauty. ‘‘ First TEACHING” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by 
a lady possessing skill and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects wil 
be discussed. 








The Kindergarten. | History, Music, Etc., Etc. 
Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, The Management of Children. 
Spelling, Composition, Geography, | Occupation for Young Children. 


The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper is the same size as the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. A large number of subscriptions 
have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the InsT1TUT! 
will get in that paper most of the material in ‘‘ First TEACHING,” 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions for the InstiTUTE and First TEACHING, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. Send for sample copy and terms to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.., Educational Publishers 21 Park Place, New York. 
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